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THE REPORT OF THE 
DEVELOPMENT COMMISSION | 


| 


TER nine months of labour, the Development Com 
mission report of remarkable interest 

and scarcely possible that a 

evreat deal could be actually done in the time, except 

what was preliminary in its nature; but the reader 

of the report will be much more struck by what has been already 
accomplished than by what has been omitted. Evidently the 
Development Fund ts being largely used for purposes which 
the Board of Agriculture ought naturally to have at heart. 
We have often pointed out that there ought to be official and 
trustworthy experiments conducted, so as to leave no reasonabk 
In the 
case of flax, hemp, tobacco and beet, action of this kind is actually 
under contemplation. In each « curious that the 
question to decided is really the economic and not the 
cultural one. For example, it is beyond question that sugar 
beet can be grown in Great Britain, and that it can be manu 
factured and placed before the consumer as effectually as in any 
Continental country. The problem is not even whether this 
can be done profitably or not, although that is how it is stated 
by the Commission. The real question is not whether there 
would be a margin of gain on this crop, but whether the margin 
of gain would be so large as to make the farmer prefer it to the 
articles he is at present produc ing. 


has issued a 


importance. It was 


doubt as to the profitableness of growing certain crops. 


ase it 1s 


be 


He has to choose between 
growing beet and growing potatoes or growing turmps. He 
may even have to choose between the cultivation of cereals 
and the cultivation of beet. Or the problem might present 
itself practically to him in this way that he makes a 
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certain profit out of breeding livestock ; would it be worth while 
to breed a smaller number and use the land thus set free for the 
purpose of growing beet ? Unless it can be shown that the 
latter offers a more profitable use of land than those at present 
in existence, the experiment must fail. It is almost the same 
with the other crops mentioned. Flax and hemp were grown 
in England for many centuries, and their cultivation could be 
resumed if a profit could be ensured ; but the reason that the 
very enthusiastic attempt made some ten or twelve years ago 
to revive these crops failed was simply that at the prices obtain- 
able the farmer did not think it was worth while bothering with 
them. So with tobacco. There is not the slightest reason for 
experimenting on the growth of tobacco. At one time it was 
produced very freely in this country, but fell out of favour with 
our farmers chiefly because of the smallness of the profit. In 
this instance cause and effect were not seen in a relation so simple 
as in the others ; but the fact that larger prices were freely paid 
for the fine tobaccos produced in Havana and other sunnier 
climates than ours really only bears out our argument. 

Ihe best work done by the Commission so far lies in the 
encouragement of agricultural research. We are glad to see 
that Cambridge University comes in for a large share. There 
work is being doneof the utmost importance to British husbandry. 
It has already improved and made more advantageous the crops 
of the ordinary farmer, and it promises to do even more in the 
future; while the influence of the University is exerted in the 
most beneficial manner on the country around. All enlightened 
agriculturists will, we believe, rejoice that the University of 
Cambridge is receiving the substantial aid of {4,000 a year for 
research work. The next largest beneficiary is the Incorporated 
Society for Extending the Rothamsted Experiments, and 
here again we have an institution that has been of vreat 
practical value to agriculture. The other institutions which 
have received help are all known to be progressive in their 
attitude towards scientific study. Bristol University, Leeds 
University, Reading College, the South-Eastern Agricultural 
College at Wye, the University College of Wales, Aberystwyth, 
the Harper Adams Agricultural College, the Royal Veterinary 
College, the British Dairy Institute at Reading and the Woburn 
Experimental Station are all known to us and to our readers 
for their activity in various branches of research. Nearly all 
of them have already achieved results that entitle them to the 
vratitude of those who are engaged in tillage. Out of a total of 
£165,000 per annum, no less a sum than {105,000 per annum 
will go in agricultural research and instruction in England and 
Wales. Scotland receives a lump sum of {60,000 and £5,000 
per annum, Ireland {9,000 per annum. These sums ought to 
facilitate the performance of a great deal of scientific experi- 
mental work which has not been done in the past. 

fo various branches of work important contributions are 
made. Thus, out of the Development Fund the Commissioners 
recommend the Treasury to advance {36,000 for the encourage- 
ment of light-horse-breeding in Great Britain. The total is made 
up of sums allocated to the payment of premiums to the owners 
of stallions, the encouragement of the keeping of brood mares, 
free nominations for the service of mares by premium stallions 
and for the purchase and registration of stallions. Some hope 
is held out by the Commissioners that if the scheme answers 
well it may be further extended. In forestry the work attempted 
has, so far, been chiefly of an educational character. The Report 
says, In regard to England and Wales, that “‘ the Commissioners 
have just received a comprehensive scheme from the 
Agriculture and Fisheries.” We hope this scheme will receive 
close and critical attention. It is not one to be adopted on the 
simple recommendation of the Board of Agriculture. In Scot- 
land they have agreed to the provision of a central demonstra- 
tion area, and of a forestry school in connection with it, while 
in Ireland they have agreed to advance from {25,000 to £30,000 
for the purchase of land, with a promise of more. All this 
makes an excellent beginning for the work of the Development 
Commission ; but we hope that in each case care will be taken 
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to see that in the work done there is an adequate return for 
the money spent. 


Our Portrait [llustration. 


ADY HELEN GORDON-LENNOX, who is the subject 
| , of our frontispiece this week, is the voungest daughter 
ol the Duke of Richmond and Gordon. 
Earl Percy is announced. 
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N a famous occasion the late Mr. W. E. Gladstone, 
wishing to pay a high compliment to Scotland, 
referred to it as ‘the land of the leal.’’ He 
incurred a good deal of ridicule at the time for doing 
so, because the song, ‘“‘ Wearin’ awa to the land o’ 

the leal,’’ was probably better known then than it is now, when 
the music-hall ditty 1s replacing the fine old national songs. 
In reality, the land o’ the leal is no bad description of Scotland, 
whose sons, rugged and hard and keen as they are on one side 
of their nature, have often shown a deep and romantic loyalty 
to a person or a cause; witness the feelings which through good 
or ill fortune they manifested towards the Stuarts. It is this 
side of their nature to which the visit of King George most 
especially appeals. Their forefathers welcomed his forefathers 
in the historic metropolis of the North, and it is but natural 
that during the present week they should have extended a most 
cordial and loyal welcome to the present occupant of the Throne. 
King George is no stranger in Scotland, as many of his early 
days were spent at Balmoral at the time when it was a favourite 
residence of Queen Victoria. 


Scotland in many ways offers a marked contrast to Ireland. 
The latter country at the present moment has arrived at a most 
interesting stage in its history. It is due, in great measure, 
to the legislation carried out first by Mr. Balfour and then by 
Mr. Wyndham that the Irish small holder is feeling more 
contented, more buoyant and hopeful than he has done any 
time during the last twenty-five years. The Congested Districts 
Board has improved the cottages and holdings, and under 
Mr. Wyndham’s scheme it has been enabled to deal with very 
large areas of land. To this edifice Mr. Lloyd-George certainly 
made an important contribution when he brought forward the 
Old Age Pensions Act. This was probably the most astonishing 
and the happiest surprise that the Irish peasantry ever received. 
In consequence much of the antipathy to England which had 
been developed in the days of the Land League is passing away, 
as was shown by the heartiness with which the great bulk of 
Irishmen received the visit of King George. Undoubtedly, if 
the King and his Ministers pursue the policy which was initiated 
at the time when Mr. Arthur Balfour was Irish Secretary, and 
which has been steadily carried out by both parties ever since, 
the last remaining germs of disaffection in Ireland will disappear. 


Those of our readers who are directly or indirectly interested 
in the future of landed estate will do well to read the speech 
delivered at Great Bedwyn by the Marquess of Ailesbury, and 
reported in the newspapers of July 14th. Everyone will admit 
that it has the merits of reasonableness, lucidity and freedom 
from bias or prejudice. Lord Ailesbury is in a painful position. 
He is proud of being owner of the estate of Savernake, which 
has never passed, except by marriage, since the Conquest. 
Attachment to the land and attachment to the people on it are 
to be discerned in every sentence that he uttered ; but his point 
is that modern legislation forbids him to carry on the estate 
as his father had done. He blames no particular party for it. 
Mr. Gladstone once said that death was a fitting opportunity 
to “intercept” capital, and Sir William Harcourt enlarged 
upon this idea till he produced the Death Duties, which each 
succeeding Chancellor of the Exchequer has considerably 
increased. Even those who are not altogether dependent on 
the income they draw from land find these duties embarrassing, 
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and they are more than embarrassing to a man like the Marquess 
of Ailesbury, who is dependent on his revenue from them. 


Lord Ailesbury’s complaint will be echoed by all who are 
in a similar position, and will be heard with sympathy even 
by those who are not pecuniarily interested in land. If he is 
right in his argument, the policy pursued by successive Chan- 
cellors of the Exchequer must in the end cause all land to be 
turned to a purely commercial use. There is no other course 
ppen that we can see. Yet he would be very bold who ventured 
to assert that Savernake Forest as a public resort has not 
conduced at least as much to the well-being of Great Britain 
as it would have done if the late Marquess had consented to fell 
the timber and turn the land to the ordinary purposes of agri- 
culture. A somewhat analogous state of affairs existed at the 
time when there was a perfect rage for enclosing commons, 
and the utilitarians had it all their own way. We know now 
that an open space in the proper position is of more value than 
an agricultural field. 1t well may be that in the case of places 
like Savernake Forest the public will only wake up when the 
injury is done, once more performing the oft-repeated act of 
shutting the stable door after the horse is stolen. 


TO TONY. 

Tony, your brown appealing cye, 
Your formal bark, when I draw nigh, 
In chains of hopeless slavery 

Will always bind me: 
But oh ! sometimes, when | would fain 
Hole a short putt, will you refrain 
From dashing madly down a drain 

Quite close behind me ? 


I know that in your master’s eyes 

I am a creature to despise, 

Whose brain-sick fancies it were wise 
Not to give way to: 

Still,f could wish you would not chase 

With nicely calculated pace 

Some phantom rabbit round the place 
That I would play to. 


Yet you’re an honourable man : 
Your stumpy tail, no partisan, 
Wags 6n its own contented plan 
No matter whether 
The errant ball be friend’s or foe’s ; 
Eager to share another’s woes 
With busy and impartial nose 
You range the heather. 


And so, old friend, if fortune frown 
And,I perchance lose half-a-crown, 
To your account I'll ne’er put down 

That grave disaster ; 
Rather affectionately say 
“’Tis only pretty Tony’s way,” 
And hope for many a summer’s day 

With you and master. 

BERNARD DARWIN, 


It has been announced that Mr. John Burns will take an 
early opportunity to introduce a Bill dealing with the milk supply. 
What its nature is likely to be can be learned by deduction. 
Mr. Burns introduced a Bill in 1909 which was dropped either 
owing to the opposition that certain clauses aroused or because of 
the general muddle in which Parliamentary business was thrown 
by the Budget controversy. In the next year, Mr. Courthope, 
Mr. Walter Long, Mr. Hayes Fisher and others brought in a Milk 
and Dairies Bill based on that of Mr. Burns ; so that a competi- 
son between the two will show what a non-political measure 
of this kind is almost certain to be. Among the items common 
to both is the effective registration of dairies and dairymen, 
further inspection, the adoption of precautions against infec- 
tious diseases, and particularly tuber ulosis, and the issue of 
new regulations in regard to the sale of milk. Some sort ol 
measure of this kind is called for ; but we hope it will be reason 
ably drawn up, so as not to cause unnecessary change and 
expense on the farms. 


Americans have apparently taken up the fly crusade with 
characteristic vigour and enthusiasm. The movement seems 
to have originated in Chicago, and the New York correspondent 
of the Daily Telegraph gives a most vivid and lively account 
of the manner in which the campaign is being conducted. 
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louseholders are banding themselves together in a great army 

which has tor its motto “ Swat the Fly.””. We must confess 
the word “ swat ’’ was new to us in the meaning which the corre- 
spondent ascribes toit. He says it signifies to assault, endanger, 
annihilate, and many respectable citizens of Chicago carry the 
battle-cry with them on badges which are inscribed ‘“ Swat the 
Fly.” Another method by which warfare is carried on is by 
the institution of competitions among children. At Worcester, 
Massachusetts, on June 22nd, there was a great field-day in 
which over ten barrels of flies were collected by two hundred 
and thirty-two competitors. The winner, a boy of twelve, 
ot ninety-five quarts of flies, or a total of one million two 
hundred and nineteen thousand flies, caught in traps of his own 
invention. In the American manner, he claims to be the 
champion fly-catcher of the world. 


[his is all very meritorious, and there will need to be a 
sumilar movement in this country before the plague of flies 1s 
cliectively attacked. We fancy, however, that at the present 
moment the house-fly is less a torment than those punishing 
little creatures which inhabit lawns and gardens and orchards. 
Ihey bite or bury their eggs in the flesh of human-beings in a 
manner that is irritating to the point of madness. Complaints 
are made that they are worse this year than ever before. We 
dlo not know very well how they can be attacked with a hope 
of reducing their numbers to any large extent. At present 
all that can be done is to take measures to render the human skin 
immune from their attacks, and so great is their variety that 
it is doubtful if any effective plan of this kind has yet been 
produced, Big-game-hunters say that almost any disinfectant 
used in the bath will prevent bites, and probably this is as good 
a plan as any. Perhaps some of our readers who have suffered 
and learned how to avoid suffering might be willing to give us 
the result of their experience. 


Nothing more vexatious could be imagined than the new 
outbreak of foot-and-mouth disease in Sussex. It shows that 
the Board of Agriculture is utterly baffled in the attempt to 
trace the means of infection. No straw or fodder appears to 
have been brought into the area, and apparently it has not been 
considered that there are many other factors by means of which 
the disease might be transmitted. One of these is the straw 
or other packing used in boxes or parcels sent to this country 
from the Continent of Europe. Other countries are not so 
particular as we are because they have not so much at stake. 
The breeding of pedigree stock for exportation has become a 
very large business in this country, and the threat is that it 
will be completely paralysed if energetic measures are not taken 
to prevent foot-and-mouth from making its appearance. The 
Board of Agriculture acts with promptitude and decision when 
an outbreak is notified, and, of course, pursues the right policy 
in causing the animals to be slaughtered, but more than that ts 
expected. A most vigilant and unceasing scrutiny should be 
made of all packages or merchandise which may be sent into 
thiscountry. Ifa little expense is involved, the end to be achieved 
will more than justify the outlay. 


It is pleasing to find the Gentlemen after a lapse of five years 
once more defeating the Players at Lord’s. For their first 
innings’ score of 352 they were indebted to Messrs. Fry (69), 
Warner (50), Douglas (72), Day (35) and Foster (69). The last- 
named, profiting by the fact that his predecessors, especially 
Mr. Douglas, had taken some of the edge off the Players’ 
splendid bowling, undoubtedly displayed the most attractive 
torm. The Players, with 150 up for four wickets, appeared 
likely to make a large score, but after that the leaders 
of Essex and Warwickshire bowled so well that the innings 
closed for 201. Going in a second time, the Gentlemen 
made 122 before a wicket fell, Messrs. Fry and Spooner, 
who both left at that total, being responsible for the 
partnership. The latter’s innings was a delightful exhibition 
of beautiful batting against first-rate bowling, while Mr. Fry 
also played well in his own somewhat oppressive style. 


An American correspondent who has lately been visiting 
this country for the first time has written us a letter expressing 
his admiration for our national game of cricket, so far as regards 
its general features, enthusiasm for the quality of the batting 
and modified praise of the bowling, but—and this is avowedly 
the main purpose of his letter—a frank amazement at the 
indifferent quality of the throwing of our fieldsmen. Naturally, 
and necessarily, he compares it with the throwing of his native 
paseball experts, and,-of course, this attitude of his is only the 
reflex of that unqualified amazement and admiration with which 
we, accustomed to our cricketers, behold the throwing and the 
catching of the baseball players when we go to the United States. 
The fine catching is partly explained, perhaps, by the great 
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padded glove that the fieldsmen wear, but the throwing is with 
the bare hand in the one game as in the other. The force. 
accuracy and quickness with which the American player throws 
to a base are just as amazing to us as the wild and feeble throwing 
of the cricket ball, often seen even in a big match here, must 
naturally seem to an American. The moral of the story is surely 
quite obvious, that there is not the least reason why our fields- 
men should not enable themselves, by practice, to rival the 
baseballers in this art which is common to both games. 


Although Scotland has made the game of bowls a national 
one, it would seem from the result of the International Meeting, 
held last week at the South London Bowling Club, Wandsworth 
Common, that England is making a bold bid for the leading 
place. Since the meeting was inaugurated, at the suggestion 
of Dr. W. G. Grace its first president, in 1903, Scotland has won 
five times, Ireland once and England thrice, counting this 
year’s victory. Bowls have not been so popular in the southern 
part of the island as in the northern part for the last century 
or so; but the many references to the game in English literature 
would suffice to show, if that were needed, how essentially 
English the game used to be. It in this way resembles golf, 
which, after having been in early times played at Blackheath. 
emigrated to Scotland and became the favourite pastime of 
the burgesses of Edinburgh and St. Andrews. 


AT DAWN 

Lonely | watched the misty wraithes ot dawn 
Day’s challenge bring. 

Night, craven, fled; and then | saw 

(Oh, how my heart did sing !) 

Love coming in the rosy light of morn 

Flower beset. Beneath his glowing feet 
The tender grass 

Sprang into flame, until the whole world turned. 
Alas! Alas! 

But if Love’s fire was cruel, Oh it was sweet. 


O flowers! O wavering flame of grass 
Fade not away. 
Dawn breaks anew, and it may chance 
That on some other day 
Once more Love’s glorious feet this way may pass. 
M. 
Although the large-flowered gladioli, as we know them 

to-day, are comparatively modern flowers, their beauty and 
hardiness have won for them a place in the foremost ranks 
of our hardy plants. Hybridists have, during recent years, 
produced many new varieties of exquisite form and colour, 
and these, when judiciously planted, add considerably to the 
charm of the garden during the early days of autumn, when 
flowers with refined colours are by no means common. In 
addition to their value for the garden, gladioli are ideal flowers 
for cutting, as undeveloped buds open freely in water and are 
frequently, when fully open, more chaste than blooms that have 
been exposed to the elements. To bring their merits before 
the public the National Gladiolus Society was formed last spring, 
and on Tuesday last, held its first exhibition in conjunction 
with the Royal Horticultural Society’s fortnightly meeting. 
Although the date was rather too early, several new seedlings 
of special merit were to be seen, a beautiful crimson variety 
named James William Kelway being of more than ordinary 
interest. 


Millers are to be congratulated on the attitude they assumed 
at the great meeting which was held a few days ago in the Hotel 
Great Central. Those who were present showed themselves 
unmistakably in favour of establishing the purity of flour and ot 
abolishing the so-called improvers. If adulteration is punished 
as a crime when applied to milk and other foodstuffs, it is most 
logical and reasonable that the most important of all articles 
of diet—bread—should be protected from the introduction 
into it of foreign substances. There has long been an idea, 
especially among the poorer class of consumer, that the purity 
of bread is best shown by an absolute whiteness of colour, and not 
much heed is paid to the warning that this is produced by the 
introduction of adulterants. It would be of benefit alike to the 
farmer, the miller and the consumer if at least as much pains 
were taken to see that the public are served only with bread 
made exclusively from wheat flour as are taken to provide against 
the adulteration of milk. 

Certainly it seems as if all were not quite well with that 
which we have considered the best of all possible trout streams, 
the Test. What makes the circumstances of its case seem the 
harder, as well as the more inexplicable, is that the Itchen, 
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which we regard as a kind of sister stream, and which undoubtedly 
in many of its characteristics is very like the Test, has been 
fishing so very much better through most of this season. It 
appears as if the one were under some subtly different dis- 
pensation from the other. A proposal is being mooted for a 
conference of river owners in the Test on the subject of the weed- 
cutting, to which cutting, injudiciously performed, some people 
are attributing the falling off of the fishing. The chief and 
famous club on the river is understood to have indulged itself 
and the fish with a self-denying ordinance refraining from 
angling altogether for a brief period, in the hope that both fish 
and anglers may meet each other with more mutual eagerness 
after the respite. About the eagerness of the latter there is 
the lesser question. If excessive weed-cutting is really the main 
cause of the present trouble on the Test, it would be useful to 
compare that operation as it is conducted on the Test and the 
Itchen respectively. 


The student of athletic sports has lately had plenty to 
occupy him in the Empire Games, the Championship, and the 
meeting between the American and English Universities. 
There is one question to which we wish he would devote his 
energies, and that is the reason for the wonderful supremacy 
of Irishmen as jumpers, or, as Mr. Montague Shearman has well 
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O continue the story of our visit to the deer, we first 
saw them near a small shed in the woods where maize 
is stored. Already the rations have been largely 
diminished, for there is food which the deer can 
obtain for themselves, but a fairly numerous herd 

still remain to receive the dole. As you approach you see 
their shadowy forms appearing among the trees, running 
out boldly, 
perhaps, then 
stopping sud- 
denly, affrighted 
at the unwonted 
sight and, above 
all, the un- 
wonted scent 
which indicates 
your presence. 
Conceal yourself 
with the camera 
within the shed, 
ask the keeper 
to put down the 
corn in_ those 
spots where the 
light seems most 
favourable to a 
rapid exposure, 
and you may 
be fortunate 
enough to 
obtain some 
interesting pic- 
tures. Gradually 
greed overcomes 
timidity, though 
suspicion is 
never dormant. 
The deer 
approach, 
gathering 
courage from 
each other; but 
all are intensely 
alert, ready to 
dash away at 
any moment, 
gazing at the 
shed with large, 
questioning eyes, 
sniffing the wind 
with sensitive 
nostril constantly 
dilating and 
contracting, 
starting ner- 
vously ofttimes 
at each other’s 
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called it, the “‘ superior natural springiness of the Celt.” The 
jump record of Oft. 5in. does, it is true, belong to America, 
but it is only necessary to see the name of the record-holder to 
know that it confirms Mr. Shearman’s statement. M. F. X. 
Sweeney may be an American citizen, but assuredly his ancestors 
came out of Ireland. It was of this wonderful jumper that 
we remember to have heard a pleasant story from one of the 
London Athletic Club team who some years since were so 
unmercifully beaten in New York. On the day when Sweeney 
accomplished his great jump, America was sweltering unde 
tremendous heat ; but a few days before, when the Englishmen 
felt comparatively cool and comfortable, Sweeney complained 
that he was so stiff and cold that he ‘“ could barely get over 
six feet.’”” Turning to the long jump, we find a leap of a fraction 
ot an inch under 25ft. standing in the name of O’Connor, while 
this year another Irishman, Kirwan, won our championship 
with 23ft. 54in. This list is by no means exhausted, since it 
contains the great names of Ryan, the Leahys and the famous 
Davin, who, thirty years ago, “ trotted towards the posts and with 
one prodigious bound went clean over the bar ”’ at Oft. 2fin. It 
seems quite evident that as a jumper the Englishman must bow 
before the Celt. The reason for his inferiority presents an 
enquiry such as might almost have tempted the late Sir Francis 
Galton. 


DEER FOREST.—I/TI. 


footsteps, but still held by the attraction of the food. Slowly 
they become more confident and feed with more assurance 
Dainty, graceful hinds dispute the possession of some patch 
of corn, raising a slender fore leg and bringing down the hoof 
with a thud on the back of the offender which is ousting het 
calf from its due share of the spoil. Now and then two stags 
will resort to the only argument which holds good among 
the creatures 
of the wild, and, 
rearing bolt 
upright on then 
hind legs, like 
old man kanga- 
roos, they spat 
with marvellous 
rapidity, thers 
fore legs flashing 
like the spokes 
of a wheel. The 
whole scene is 
full of life and 
movement but 
the click of your 
shutter acts like 
some macic 
wand——-the _ pic 
ture is. taken, 
but the deer 
have vanished. 
Once again, 
however, they 
reappear, hesitat- 
ing and nervous, 
gradually reas- 
sured as silence 
reigns in the hut, 
and once more 
the former 
scenes are Te- 
enacted. 
Continuing 
the walk, the 
woodlands are 
soon left behind, 
save ior a tew 
trees vrowing In 
sheltered vutlies 
by the burn, and 
the horizon of 
snow-capped 
peaks gradually 
opens out 
Before one 
stretches the 
heather - covered 
moor, rich in 


WIND. fine grasses 
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and curious mosses, rising in majestic sweeps to the snow line. 
[he chatter of the burn, now shrunk to a tithe of its former 
volume, serves but to accentuate the loneliness of the solitudes. 
Not a living creature is in sight, when suddenly from the heather 
before one’s feet there springs a pure white hare, startling 
and unexpected as a ghostly wraith. Like the lingering snow 
on the summits, the hares still show the traces of winter, when 
they. in common with the stoats and the weasels, assume this 


IN THE 


spotless coat to harmonise with their snowy surroundings and 
protect them from their enemies. But in spring, when the snow 
has vanished from the lower reaches, this protective imitation 
defeats its own ends, and unless the hares are crouching in the 
heather, they stand conspicuous as whitened milestones dotted 
over the brown hillsides. With them, too, the change takes 
plac e according to their condition, and those that we met higher 
up on the hills had already begun to moult 
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Sometimes the hares will sit immovable as statues and allow 
one to approach them very nearly, and I was fortunate in finding 
such an one in the second animal that I attempted to stalk. 
It seemed to be basking, half-dozing, in the sunshine on the 
farther bank of the burn, and thought, perhaps, that by remaining 
motionless it would escape detection, for life-long habits are 
not lightly to be set aside. Taking advantage of every undula- 
tion in the ground, I crept nearer, exposing three plates at 
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gradually decreasing distances, and, thanks to a telephoto lens 
and the obliging nature of the hare, the final picture gave a 
very good idea of the startling contrast that the animal makes 
with its background. 
Che land of the hare is also the home of the red grouse 

a paragon of domestic virtue in comparison with his relative, 
the blackcock——and from an altitude of some one thousand five 
hundred feet till near the tops of the hills pairs of these 





birds were 
protesting 


constantly being 
with — their 
mtrusion. But so far as 
we could discover, none had 
commenced to nest, delayed, 
doubtless, by the backward- 
ness of the season, and it was 
not till May 1st that I found 
a nest containing two eggs in 
that locality. 

It was now time to pro- 
cure bait for the traps, and for 
this purpose some hares had 
to be sacrificed. The good 
fortune I had had earlier in 
the day now became manifest, 
for, despite fairly good cover 
afforded by the water-courses 
among the moss-hags, it was 
exceedingly difficult to get 
within gunshot, and _ photo- 
graphy would have been out 
of the question. We had 
reached the head of the valley, 
a great basin surrounded by 
knife-like ridges, leading up to 
the peak. The deer which had 
been feeding or resting there 
had winded us when still fully 
three-quarters of a mle away 
and trotted off, their forms 
clearly silhouetted for a few 
moments against the sky-line 
as they crossed the high 
ground which separated them 
from the next valley. These 
ridges are the highway of the 
prowling fox, who not in- 
frequently gets the advantage 
of the wind which eddies up 
from both and the 
traps were all situated at 
some inconsiderable distance 
below them. When Reynard 
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flushed 


coughing 
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against the 
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has made his kill it is his usual custom to satisfy his immediate 
hunger and then bury the remainder for future consumption 


NOT 


PROTECTIVE. 


hollow among the 
But hungry fox 
has no respect for another's 
larder, and it is on this fact 
that the keeper's plan of action 
Part of a hare is 
stuffed into a likely hole and 
almost completely buried 
while the trap itseli—a strong 
steel gin—is sunk to the level 
of the ground in the approach 
and then carefully 
with a light layer of earth. 
Having set half-a 
dozen traps in this way, we 
began the final ascent, for the 
mountain top still towered a 
few hundred feet above us 
Vegetation had __ practically 
ceased to exist, and our feet 
sank curiously into the stony 
ground which had been reduced 
in places by frost and thaw 
to a state of pulp. At every 
moment we expected to see 
ptarmigan, and certainly traces 
of them were abundant, but 
as half a gale blowing 
from the north it seemed likely 
that they would all be 
ing on the southern slope. At 
last, as we neared the summit, 
a single bird—still almost 
pure white wildly and 
flew swiftly off. The keeper 
was puzzled, for they are 
usually neither scarce nor shy 
but the reason for their fright 
became apparent. An 
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eagle had been quartering the 
ground, hunting probably for 
hares, its principal food, and 
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even as we watched he sailed over a buttress of the hill close 
to us. [here was no sudden start to indicate that he had 
seen us, no undignified retreat, but, meeting the full force 
of the gale, he merely altered the slant of his glorious 
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wings and soared without an effort as far above our heads 
as we had climbed above the loch, and gliding majestically 
towards the snow-clad range on the northern horizon, he 
passed beyond our sight. A. J. R. Roperts. 


A FAMOUS FIELD-TRIAL KENNEL. 


INCE the time when field trials were instituted, which 
was some forty-six years ago, there have been certain 
strains of gun-dogs that have stood out conspicuously 
for their merits as workers As we hope to deal 

with many of these in later articles, it is not necessary to 

mention the names of the owners here, the present being 

oncerned with the dogs of a gentleman who has been particularly 
uccessful during the past few seasons Mr A I. Williams 
of Baglan House 
Briton Ferry, 
South Wales, is 
an exampk ol 
inherited tas« 
for his grand 
father and father 
before him were 
devoted to shoot 
ing-dogs, the pre 
sent kennel hay 
ing been founded 
by the former 
about a hundred 
years ago Then 
it contained 
etiers, pointers 
and Welsh 
spaniels, all of 
which were bred 
lorendurance 
and working pro 
perties. Mr. Wil 
liams’ grand- 
luther, who wa 
one of the best 
shots of his day, T. Fall 
broke hi > own 
dogs, to which be gave much time and attention. His father proceeded 
on precisely the same methods, and when he died the present repre 
sentative of the line felt that he had no worthier example to follow. 
fhus for a century the kennel has had an unbroken continuity, 
the same blood being found to-day that was there at the beginning. 
Considering the cumulative force of heredity, no further explanation 
is needed for the outstanding excellence of the present inmates 
of the Baglan House Kennels Indeed, one might go further, 
and attribute the success of most of the big field-trial winners 
to the pursuit of a similar practice, most of the leading strains 
having been consistently bred from workers for a long period. 

Che best dogs in the world, however, would be useless to any- 
one unless they were well handled. Mr. Williams’ father and 
grandfather were most careful 
and particular about the break- 
ing of their dogs, over which 
they took infinite pains. They 
ilso held the belief that some- 
times the best needed the most 
breaking, but that once broken 
they were worth wl the trouble 
expended over them Chis, | 
believe, is a common experience, 
and the explanation is probably 
that a headstrong animal is often 
of the highest courage, this very 
defect warranting the exercise of 
much patience and perseverance. 
When he has once become 
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amenable to discipline his great 
heart will make him a worker of 
which we may be proud. Another 
wholesome principle imbibed by 
Mr. Williams from _ parental 
teaching is that dogs are meant 
to assist sport and not to spoil 
it [The same view is well ex- rT. Fall. 
pressed in a letter published at 

the end of General Hutchinson’s classic work on breaking. The 
writer, Mr. Josh Lang, remarks: ‘‘ | presume what is really wanted 
in a dog is usefulness to his master in killing game. If so, that 
dog ought to be considered best which gets his master most shots 
within a rise not exceeding forty yards.’’ ‘This observation was 
made by way of criticism of the conditions attaching to a match 
between a pointer and setter, the prize going to the one making the 
most points in the course of the day. That the test was fallacious 
was proved by the result, the setter getting thirty points, of 
which, however, only sixteen could be shot to. Of the twenty-two 
points of the pointer, twenty-one brought shots. Mr. Williams has 
adhered to the course pursued by his father, and his advice is, 
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‘Get the very best material upon which to work, and then do 
your part.’’ This is admirable teaching. How many owners and 
breakers do their part? We know many who do not, with the 
result that we have the disagreeable spectacle of unruly dogs being 
rated in a manner which disturbs all the game within earshot. 

As a young man, Mr. Williams broke all his own dogs, but 
later on, with increasing and more exacting calls of business, he 
had to delegate the work to others. The spaniels are broken 
entirely at home, 
on typical spaniel 
ground, and with 
regard to the 
other dogs, partly 
at home and 
partly ona grouse 
moor in the Isle 
of Arran, where 
sixteen thousand 
acres are avail- 
able of excellent 
country for point- 
ers and setters. 
Finding that the 
polish was not put 
upon his dogs to 
which he had been 
accustomed, and 
which he insisted 
upon having, he 
determined to run 
them at field 
trials, his theory 
being that every 
dog over which 
Copyright. he shoots 

should be good 
enough to compete at a trial. His object in running in public was 
to keep up the quality alike of the animals and the breaking, and 
in his mind he has little doubt that if it had not been for field trials, 
both these qualities would have practically disappeared to-day 
throughout the country. Mr. Williams contends that all men who 
shoot over dogs are deeply indebted to the trials, and they should 
recognise it by supporting all promoting societies. The tests 
enable owners to judge of the merits of their dogs, and are of 
inestimable value in determining the right ones from which to breed. 
In view ot the criticisms that have from time to time been Girected 
against trials, it is interesting to have such an emphatic opinion 
from one who has achieved striking successes, and who is at the 
same time a thoroughly practical man. In the letter of Mr. Lang 
already quoted—it was dated 
1850, before the days of trials 
and shows—I find a suggestion 
which is pertinent to these re- 
marks: ‘| think you [General 
Hutchinson] would be doing a 
service to the community if you 
would lend a helping hand to 
improve the breed of pointers ; 
or, rather, to get up a sort of com- 
mittee of sportsmen (thorough 
judges) to investigate into the 
pedigree of dogs and express their 
opinion of the make, nose, dura- 
bility, etc., of the several animals 
submitted to them ; that prizes 
might be awarded, or stakes 
hunted for; and books kept of 
the pedigrees of the several com- 
petitors, much in the same way 
as such matters are managed 
with greyhounds.” In the six 
decades that have elapsed since 
these words were written, vast 
changes have occurred, and, 
thanks to the system of registration introduced by the Kennel Club, 
pedigrees and records of performances of field-trial and show dogs 
are now readily available for the use of anyone. Mr. Williams is 
very particular about the character of his dogs, his view being that 
the wise thing is to breed from the very best, and this he has put 
into practice at all costs. Good dogs require no more food than bad 
ones, and if one is not worth doing well he is not worth doing at all. 

A glance at recent records will demonstrate the influence 
the Baglan House kennels have exerted in the space of a short 
time. All breeds of shooting dogs are kept and run at trials, 
and the affix of ‘‘Gerwn’’ is now one of the most familiar in 
the kingdom. The photographs we publish give an idea of some 
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of the inmates. 


The noted champion field-trial retriever, Don of 
Gerwn, is omitted as he will appear later on, together with others 
A word, perhaps, is desirable about the 
These are noted tor stamina 
Mr. Williams’ grandfather, who always worked a 


of the same breed. 
Welsh springers, which are a feature. 
and endurance. 
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championships have been taken by him at the leading shows, and 
at trials his achievements have been equally praiseworthy. 
Among setters of distinction Don of Gerwn will always hold 


an honourable place. Coming out as a puppy in 1909, he won 


several prizes and certificates of merit, but it was not until last 
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1. Brisk of Gerwn. 2. Don of Gerwn. 


team of eight or ten, principally on woodcock, would have the 
Same team out six whole days in succession in the rough Welsh 
valleys. Prominent among this variety is 
of Gerwn, by Corrin out of Mena of 
alike on the show-bench and in the field. 


Champion Rover 
Gerwn, a large winner 
Many first prizes and 





SETTERS. 
3. Bounce of Gerwn. 4. Rose of Gerwn. 


7. Glow of Gerwn. 


Vedag J * 


Copyright 
5. Rake of Gerwn. 6. Patti of Gerwn. 


8. Lady Bella. 


year that his remarkable excellence became fully apparent. Then 
in conjunction with others of the same ownership, he made som: 
splendid performances. At the International Gun-dog League 

Spring Meeting he was first in brace with Patti of Gerwn, a feat 
which was repeated at the autumn trials of the same society with 
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Gleam of 
Gerwn. He 
ran third, with 
Patti, in the 
Brace Stakes 
of the English 
Setter Club's 
field trials. In 
the same year 
also Mr 

Williams won 
the Kennel 
Club Derby 
with Rose of 
Gerwn. At 
the National 
Pointer and 
Setter Club's 
Meeting, the 
Acton Keynald 
Stake for set- 
ters saw Glow 
of Gerwn first, 
a similar posi 
tion being 
oct upied by 
Patti in the 
International 
Champion 





Stake. Ros¢ 
From a Painting By Rose Bonnor ot Gerwn was 
CH ROVER OF GERWWN first in the 


Puppy Stake 
for pointers and setters at the International Gun-dog Leagu 
Autumn Meeting, and Patti was second and Gleam reserve in the 
\il-aged Stake Coming to the pres nt season, we find Don and 
Glow of Gerwn winning the International Gun-dog League and the 
Kennet Club Brace Stakes in the same week. At the National 
lrials this year Brush and Brisk of Gerwn were first and second 
in the All-aged Stake, the former being adjudged the absolute 
best among the pointers or setters in this stake. 

Altogether Mr. Williams has good cause to look back with 
satisfaction upon his entrance into the field-trial arena 


Tue Prince or WaLeEs’ WELSH TERRIER. 


It was a happy thought which prompted the working-men 
yf the Principality to present the Prince of Wales with a Welsh 
terrier on Saturday The fauna of Wales does not include many 
logs, the distinctive terrier and springer and Cocker spaniels being 
the chiet hese have claims to a respectable age. The rough 
hounds, at one time fairly common, are now rarely seen. Of course, 
there is the Sealyham terrier, but he is of comparative ly modern 
manufacture. Altogether nothing more typical could be chosen, 
and from the 
obvious _ plea- 
sure shown by 
His Royal 
Highness, and 
the equal 
interest of 
Princess Mary, 
we may be 
sure that 
Gwen, as the 
bitch has been 
named, will 
have a_ good 
time. Her re- 
luctance to 
part from her 
old master on 
Saturday is a 
proot of her 
fidelity which 
will be appre- 
ciated. The 
prese ntation 
was made by 
Lord Herbert 
Vane-Tem- 
pest, who was 
accompanied 
by Colonel 
Savage, pre- 
sumably the 
gentleman who 
exhibited so 
largely at one 
time, two 
Blaenau 
Festiniog 
quarrymen 
and others. As 
Gwen is only 
fifteen months 
H.R.H. THE PRINCE OF WALES'S GWEN old, she will 
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soon become happy in her new surroundings. On her silver collar 
are engraved the words: “‘ H.R.H. the Prince of Wales’s Gwen.’’ 
Welsh terriers are game, hardy dogs, black and tan in colour, with 
wiry coats. A trifle heavier than fox-terriers, they do not as yet 
show quite as much quality in head. A. CROXTON SMITH. 


AGRICULTURAL NOTES 


THE SEASON AND THE CROPs. 

HE present summer season up to the middle of July has 
presented some remarkable features. It brought us 4 

long drought broken at last by copious rains about Mid 

summer, and these saved the situation from being one of 

absolute disaster. We have had heat waves and cold 

spells and violent thunder-storms, with deluges of rain 

locally. Harvest is now close upon us, and we shall soon know th« 
worst and the best with regard to the crops, and, so far as corn is 
concerned, it is already too late for much change to take place in 
their bulk. Wheat, as usual in a dry season, will be by far the 
best of the cereals, reminding one of the old saying that ‘‘ Wheat 
is always good when the ground cracks and partridges are plentiful 
and strong on the wing.’’ Barley oa light soils has suffered much 
from drought, and must be short in the straw. On sharp gravels 
the berry will be steely and thin, having prematurely ripencd ; 
but on deep and cooler lands that do not “‘ burn’’ there will doubt- 
less be some good crops of fine quality, the rain having come in 
time to save them. Oats require more moisture than barley, and 


cannot possibly be an average. Peas and beans, especially spring 
beans, are short of straw and a good deal blighted. All black 
crops will probably be far below the average. Winter oats were 


being cut in Kent as early as July 6th, and a Devonshire farmer 
told the writer that he should be cutting barley by the 13th. This 
is very early indeed, and if the present blazing sunshine continues, 
large breadths of wheat will be in the stack before August st. 
\n early and easy harvest is one of the assets of a fine dry summer. 
Another is that crops almost always yield well in proportion to 
straw, with a fine quality of grain on all moderate soils. The 
most serious and general anxiety will be felt for the root crops 
and the pastures. For these the weather is very trying. When 
the sun is neve: hidden for days together, evaporation is so rapid 
that even a good 1ain is soon lost, and pastures that were brown 
before have no chance to recover. With a small crop of hay and 
no aftermath in prospect, the position of graziers is becoming serious. 
Cattle have thriven, so far, on the short commons, and markcts 
have been well supplied with beef. Stores were, however, bought 
too dearly to show much profit. We may yet secure good crops 
of late turnips, and the early harvest will make room for rape and 
other catch crops. 
THE CLOSING OF THE METROPOLITAN MARKET. 

The scene at Islington Market on the morning of Monday, 
July roth, was a singular one. The great enclosure was empty 
of cattle and sheep, owing to the outbreak of foot-and-mouth 
disease at Hounslow. Groups of disconsolate drovers were standing 
about, some of them having come in ignorance of what had happened, 
while little knots of butchers and salesmen were discussing the 
situation with more or less warmth of language. Their view was 
that this particular market need not be closed, because of the 
existence of the slaughter-houses, and therefore the animals would 
not require further removal. They have represented their case 
to the Board, and it is quite possible that the market may be 
reopened subject to all stock coming to the market being immce- 
diately slaughtered. It is a bad blow, in any case, for the Metro- 
politan Market, which has long been struggling against adversity. 
When animals have to be sent elsewhere, trade is lost that is long 
in being recovered, and this being practically the only farmers’ 
market in London, the necessity for closing it is much to be regretted 
The small hold that home producers now have on the consumptive 
demand of London is shown very forcibly by this occurrence. 
Some London papers raised the cry of ‘‘ dearer meat,’’ but that 
was quite a false alarm, for the suspension of the farmers’ market 
at Islington made not the slightest apparent difference to the 
supplies or prices at the Central Meat Market. 

AUXILIARY POWER ON REAPERS. 

It is often a formidable task for the horses to haul the self- 
binder through heavy crops, especially when the ground is heavy 
and clogs the machinery. In fact, it is a common practice to 
employ six horses, three at a time, with a two or three hours’ 
shift, and this is a considerable tax on the resources of the 
team that many would be glad to _ see lightened. The 
Americans have hit on a plan for doing this which seems both 
ingenious and economical. They are fixing a gasolene engine on 
to the binder, of four-horse power and weighing about two hundred- 
weight. This drives all the machinery for cutting, elevating and 
binding, leaving only the weight of the machine itself to be drawn 
by the horses. This lightens the draught by about fifty per cent., 
and so only half the horse-power is required. The engine is removed 
from the machine when the cutting is finished and applied to other 
uses, such as chaff-cutting, pumping water, sawing wood, churning, 
milk separating and driving food grinders. The only drawback 
seems to be the additional tax on the driver demanded by attention 
to the engine, but that only involves the selection of a man who is 
fond of machinery and knows sufficient about it to be able to adapt 
himself to his task. Many hundreds of farmers in the States are 
using this accommodating and economical contrivance. A. T. M. 
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CHAPTER XII. 

McMEEKIN came to see me next morning and had the effrontery 
to repeat the statement that | was better. I was not, and I told 
him so distinctly. After he was gone Titherington came with a 
large bag in his hand. He sent the nurse out of the room and 
unpacked the bag. He took out of it a dozen small bottles of 
champagne. He locked the door and then we drank one of the 
bottles between us. Titherington used my medicine glass. I 
had the tumbler off the wash-hand-stand. The nurse knocked at 
the door before we had finished. But Titherington, with a rudeness 
which made me really like him again, told her to go away because 
we were talking business. After | had drunk the champagne I 
began to feel that McMeckin might have been right after all. 1 
was slightly better. Titherington put the empty bottle in the 
pocket of his overcoat and packed up the eleven full bottles in the 
bag again. He locked the bag and then pushed it as far as he could 
under my bed with his foot. He knew, just as well as | did, that 
either the nurse or McMeeckin would steal the champagne if they 
saw it lying about. 

‘* Now,”’ he said, “‘ you’re not feeling so chippy.”’ 

“No. Vmnot. Tell me about Miss Beresford’s speech.” 

“It began well,” said Titherington. ‘‘ It began infernally 
wel!. She stood up and, without‘ by your leave’ or ‘ with your leave,’ 
said that all politicians were damned liars.” 

“* Damned ?”’ 

“Well, that sort of thing,”’ said Titherington, with the air ofa 
man who makes a concession. 

“* Was Hilda there ?”’ 

** She was, cheering like mad, the same as the rest of us.”’ 

“I’m sorry for that. Hilda is, or was, a nice innocent girl. 
Her mother won't like her hearing that sort of language.’’ 

‘*Damned wasn’t the word she used,’’ said Titherington, 
“* but she gave us all the impression that it was what she meant.” 

‘Go on.”’ 

“* Of course, I thought—in fact, we all thought—that she was 
referring to Vittie and O’ Donoghue, especially Vittie. The boys 
at the back of the hall, who hate Vittie worse than the devil, nearly 
raised the roof off with the way they shouted. I could see that 
McMeekin didn’t half like it. He’d rather given himself away by 
supporting Vittie. Well, as long as the cheering went on, Miss 
Beresford stood and smiled at them. She is a remarkably well-set- 
up girl, so the boys went on cheering just for the pleasure of looking 
at her. When they couldn’t cheer any more she started off to prove 
what she said. She began with O’ Donoghue, and she got in on him 
properly. She had a list as long as your arm of the whoppers he 
and the rest of that pack of blackguards are perpetually ramming 
down people’s throats; Home Rule, you know, and all that sort 
of rot. Then she took the skin off Vittie for about ten 
minutes. Man, but it would have done you good to hear her. 
The most innocent sort of remark Vittie ever made in his life she 
got a twist on it so that it came out a regular howling lic. She 
finished him off by saying that Ananias and Sapphira were a gentle- 
man and a lady compared to the ordinary Liberal, because they had 
the decency to drop down dead when they’d finished, whereas 
Vittie’s friends simply went on and told more. By that time there 
wasn’t one in the hall could do more than croak; they’d got so 
hoarse with all the cheering. I might have been in a bath myself 
with the way the sweat was running off me, hot sweat.”’ 

__ Titherington paused, for the nurse knocked at the door again. 
rhis time he got up and let her in. Then he went on with his story. 

“ The next minute,”’ he said, ‘‘ it was frozen on me.”’ 
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** The sweat ?”’ 

Titherington nodded. 

** Go on,”’ I said. 

‘She went on all right. 
she'd finished with O’ Donoghue and Vittie she went on to 

‘* Me, | suppose.”’ 

‘“No. Me,” said Titherington. ‘‘ She said she didn’t blame 
you in the least, because she didn’t think you had sense enough to 
lie like a real politician, and that those two letters about the 
Temperance question 9 

She'd got hold of those ?’ 

‘* They were in the papers, of course, and she said I’d written 
them. Well, for just half a minute | wasn’t quite sure whether 
the boys were going to rush the platform or not. There wouldn't 
have been much left of Miss Beresford if they had. But she’s 
a good-looking girl. That saved her. Instead of mobbing her, 
every man in the place started to laugh. I tell you there were 
fellows there with stitches in their sides from laughing so that they’d 
have given a five-pound note to be able to stop. But they couldn't. 
Every time they looked at me and saw me sitting there with a kind 
of a cast-iron grin on my face, and every time they looked at the 
two temperance secretaries who were gaping like stuck pigs, they 
started off laughing again. Charlie Sanderson, the butcher, who’s 
a stoutish kind of man, tumbled off his chair and might have broken 


You'll hardly believe it, but when 


his neck. I never saw such a scene in my life.’’ 

I saw the nurse poking about to find her thermometer, Tither- 
ington saw her, too, and knew what was coming. 

“It was all well enough for once,”’ he said, ‘‘ but we can’t 


have it again.”’ 

‘* How do you propose to stop it ?’’ L asked. 

‘* My idea,” said Titherington, ‘‘ is that you should see her 
and explain to her that we’ve had enough of that sort of thing, and 
that for the future she'd better stick entirely to Vittie.’’ 

I am always glad to see Lalage. Nothing, even in my miserable 
condition, would have pleased me better than a visit from her, But 
I am not prepared at any time to explain things to her, especially 
when the explanation is meant to influence her action. I am 
particularly unfitted for the task when I am in a state of conva 
lescence. I interrupted Titherington. 

‘* Nurse,’’ I said, ‘‘ have you got 
nearly sure my temperature is up again.” 

Titherington scowled, but he knew he was helpless. As he 
left the room he stopped for a moment and turned to me. 

‘““What beats me about the whole performance,’ he 
is that she never said a single word about Women’s Suffrage from 
start to finish. I never met one of that lot before who could keep 
off the subject for as much as ten minutes at a time even in private 
conversation.”’ 


that thermometet I’m 


said, 


CHAPTER XIII. 
I ENTERED next day on what proved to be the most disagreeable 
stage of my illness. McMeckin called on me in the morning. He 
performed some silly tricks with a stethoscope and felt my pulse 
with an air of rapt attention which did not in the least deceive me. 
Then he intimated that I might sit up for an hour or two after 
luncheon. The way he made this announcement was irritating 
enough. Instead of saying straightforwardly, ‘ You can get out 
of bed if you like,’ or words to that effect, he smirked at the nurse 
and said to her, ‘1 think we may be allowed to sit up in a nice 
comfortable arm-chair for our afternoon tea to-day.’ But the 
permission itself was far worse than the manner in which it was 
given. I did not in the least want to get up. Bed was beginning 
to feel tolerably comfortable. I hated the thought of an arm-chair. 
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| hated, still more bitterly, the idea of having to walk across the 
floor. I suppose McMeekin saw by my face that | did not want 
to get up He tried, after his own foolish fashion, to cheer and 
encourage me.”’ 

‘* Poor Vittie’s got it, too,’’ he said. ‘‘ | was called in to see 
him last night.’ 

** Influenza 

“Yes. It's becoming a perfect epidemic in the district. 1 
have forty cases on my list.”’ 

‘If Vittie’s got it,”’ 1 said, ‘‘ there’s no reason in the world 
why I should get up.” 

MeMeekin is a singularly stupid man. He did not see what I 
meant | had to explain myself 

Che only object | should have in getting up,” I said, speaking 
very slowly and distinctly, ‘‘ would be to prevent Vittie going round 
the constituency when [| couldn’t be after him Now that he’s 
down himsclf he can’t do anything more than I can; so I may just 
as well stay where | am.”’ 

ven then MeMeckin failed to catch my point 

“You'll have to get up some time or other,”’ he said. ‘* You 
may just as well start to-day 

When he had left the room I appealed to the nurse 

** Did you ever,”’ | said, ‘‘ hear a more inane remark than that 
In the first place, I 
have pretty well made 
up my mind never to 
get up again It isn't 
worth while tor all the 
good I ever get by 
being up Im the 
second place, it's ridi 
culous to say that be 
cause one has to do a 
thing some time one 
may as weil do it at 
once. You have to be 
buried some time, but 
you wouldn't like it 
if MeMeckin told you 
that you might just as 
well be buried to-day 

I hold that this 
was a perfectly sound 
argument which 
knocked the bottom 
out of Mec Mecekin's 
absurd statement ; but 
it did not convines 
the nurse As | might 
have known before 
hand, she was in 
league with McMeeckin 
Instead otf agreeing 
with me that the 
man was a fool, she 
smiled at me in that 
particularly trying 
way called bright and 
cheery 

But wouldn't it 
be nice to sit up tor a 
little ?"’ she said 

‘** No. I'm sure it 
would. 't.”’ 

“It would be a 
change for you, and 
you'd sleep bette 
afterwards.”’ 

‘* I’ve got on 


capitally without 
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looked at me. | very slightly opened the corner of one eye, and saw 
by the expression of her face that she did not believe I was really 
asleep | prepared for the final struggle by gripping the bedclothes 
tightly with both hands and poking my feet between the bars at 
the bottom of the bed. 

At three o’clock she had me seated in the arm-chair, clothed 
in my dressing-gown, with a rug wrapped round my legs. I was 
tingling with suppressed rage and flushed with a feeling of degrada- 
tion. I intended, as soon as I regained my self-control, to say some 
really nasty things to her. Before | had made up my mind which 
of several possible remarks she would dislike most, Titherington 
came into the room. The nurse does not like Titherington. She 
has never liked him since the day that he kept her outside the door 
while we drank champagne. She always smoothes her apron with 
both hands when she sees him, which is a sign that she would like 
to do him a bodily injury if she could. On this occasion, after 
smoothing her apron and shoving a protruding hairpin into the back 
of her hair, she marched out of the room. 

‘* McMeekin tells me,” I said to Titherington, ‘“‘ that Vittic 
has got the influenza. Is it true ?”’ 

‘* He says he has,”’ said Titherington, with strong emphasis 
on the word ‘‘ says.”’ 

‘Then | wish you'd go round and offer him the use of my 
nurse. I don’t want 
her.”’ 

‘*He has two 
aunts, and be- 
sides 5 
i was not going 
to allow Vittie’s aunts 
to stand in my way 
| interrupted Tither- 
ington with an argu- 
ment which I felt 
sure he would appre 
ciate. 

““He may have 
twenty aunts,” I said. 
“ That's not my point. 
What I’m thinking of 
is the excellent effect 
it will produce in the 
constituency if I pub- 
licly sacrifice myself 
by handing over my 
nurse to my political 
opponent. The 
amount of electioneer- 
ing capital which 
could be made out of 
an act of heroism of 
that kind why, it 
would catch the popu- 
lar imagination more 
than if | jumped into 
a mill race to save 
Vittie from a runaway 
horse, and everybody 
knows that if you can 
bring off a spoof of 
that sort an_ elec- 
tion is as good as 
won.” 

Titherington 
growled. 

“All the papers 
would have it,” | 
said. ‘‘Even the 
Nationalists would 
be obliged to admit 


sleep for nearly a ‘* She spent all day vesterday and the whole of this morning going round from house that I’d done a 
week, and I don’t see to house gassing about the way nobody in political life ever sp2aks the truth.” particularly noble 


any use in reacquiring 
a habit, a wasteful habit, which I've succeeded in breaking.”’ 

She said something about the doctor's orders. 

‘* The doctor,’ I replied, ‘‘ did not give any orders. He gave 
permission, which is a very different thing.”’ 

| spent some time in explaining the difference between an 
order and a permission. I used simple illustrations, and made my 
meaning so plain that no one could possibly have missed it. The 
nurse, instead of admitting that | had convinced her, went out of 
the room. She came back again with a cup full of beef tea, which 
she offered me with another bright smile. If I were not a man with 
a very high sense of the courtesy due to women, I should have taken 
the cup and thrown it at her head. It is, | think, verv much to 
my credit that | drank the beef tea, and then did nothing worse than 
turn my face to the wall. 

At two o'clock she got my dressing-gown and somewhat 
ostentatiously spread it out on a chair in front of the fire. I lay 
still and said nothing, though I saw that she still clung to the idea 
of getting me out of bed. Then she rang the bell and made the 
red-haired girl bring a dilapidated arm-chair into the room. She 
pummelled its cushions with her fists for some time and then put 
a pillow on it. This showed me that she fully expected to succeed 
in making me sit up. I was perfectly determined to stay where 
| was. I pretended to go to sleep, and even went the length of 
snoring in a long-drawn, satisfied kind of way. She came over and 


thing.” 

‘1 don’t believe Vittie has the influenza.” 

** McMeekin said so.”’ 

** It would be just like Vittie,’’ said Titherington, ‘‘ to pretend 
he had it, so as to get an excuse for calling in McMeekin. He 
knows McMeekin has been wobbling ever since you got ill.”’ 

This silenced me. If Vittie is crafty enough to devise such 
a complicated scheme for bribing McMeekin without bringing 
himself within the meshes of the Corrupt Practices Act, he 
is certainly too wise to allow himself to be subjected to my 
nurse. 

** Anyway,” said Titherington, ‘it’s not Vittie’s influenza | 
came here to talk about.” 

‘** Have you got the key of your bag with you ?”’ 

Titherington was in a bad temper, but he allowed himself to 
grin. He went down or his hands and knees and dragged the bag 
from its hiding-place under the bed. We opened two half-bottles ; 
but although Titherington drank a great deal more than his share, 
he remained morose. 

‘“* That girl,”’ he said, is playing old hokey with the con- 
stituency. 1 won’t be answerable for the consequences unless she’s 
stopped at once.” 

‘* | suppose you're speaking about Miss Beresford ?”’ 

‘Instead of talking rot about Women’s Suffrage,’ said 
Titherington, savagely, ‘‘ and ragging Vittie, which is what we 
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brought her here for, she’s going round calling everybody a liar. 
And it won’t do. I tell you it won't do at all.” : 

‘** You said it was a good speech,”’ I reminded him. 

‘* I shouldn’t have minded that speech. It’s what she’s been 
at since then. She spent all day yesterday and the whole of this 
morning going round from house to house gassing about the way 
nobody in political life ever speaks the truth. She has a lot of 
young fools worked up to such a state that I can scarcely show my 
face in the streets, and I hear that they mobbed a man up at the 
railway station who came down to support O'Donoghue. He 
deserved it, of course, but it’s impossible to say who they’ll attack 
next. Half the town is going about with yards of white ribbon 
pinned on to them.” 

‘* What on earth for ? 

‘““Some foolery. It’s the badge of some rotten society she’s 
started. There’s A.S.P.L. on the ribbons !”’ 

“1 told you at the start,’’ I said, ‘ that the letters A.S.P.L. 
couldn’t stand for Votes for Women, but you would have it that 
they did.” 

“* She has the whole town placarded with notices of a meeting 
she’s going to hold to-morrow night. We can’t possibly have that, 
you know.” 

‘** Well, why don’t you stop her ?”’ 

“Stop her! I’ve done every damned thing I could to stop 
her. I went round to her this morning and told her you'd sign 
any pledge she liked about Women’s Suffrage if she’d only clear 
out of this and go to Belfast. She as good as told me to my face 
that she wouldn't give a tinker’s curse for any pledge I had a hand 
in giving. My own impression is that she doesn’t care if she never 
got a vote, or any other woman either. All she wants is to turn 
the place into a bear garden and spoil the whole election. I've 
come here to tell you plain that if you don’t interfere I'll wash my 
hands of the whole affair.” 

** Don't do that,”’ I said. ‘‘ Think of the position I’d be in if 
you deserted me.”’ 

“* Then stop her.” 

“1 would. I would stop her at once if I hadn't got the 
influenza. You see yourself the state I'm in. The nurse wouldn't 
let me do it even if McMeckin agreed.”’ 

‘* Damn the nurse.”’ 

“| quite agree ; and if you'd do as | suggest and cart her off 
to Vittie 

** Look here,”’ said Titherington. ‘‘ It’s all very well you're 
talking like that, but this is serious. The whole election's becoming 
a farce. Miss Beresford : 

“It’s a well-known fact that there is nothing so uncontrollable 
as a tiger once it has got the taste of human blood, and Miss Beres- 
ford, having found out how nice it is to call you and Vittie and 
O’ Donoghue liars isn’t likely to be persuaded , 

“What are you going to do ?”’ said Titherington, truculently. 

“IT! I’m going back to bed as soon as I can, and when once 
back I'm going to stay there.” 

Titherington looked so angry that I began to feel afraid. | 
was quite helpless, and I did not want him to revenge himself 
on me by carrying off the champagne or sending for a second 
nurse. 

‘* There's just one idea which occurs to me,”’ I said. “‘ | doubt 
whether it will be much use, but you might try it if you're regularly 
stuck. Write to Hilda’s mother.”’ 

** Who the devil’s Hilda’s mother ?”’ 

“1 don’t know; but you might find out. She strongly dis- 
approves of Hilda making speeches, and if she knew what is going 
on here I expect she'd stop it. She'd stop Hilda, anyhow.” 

““ Is Hilda the other one ?”’ 

“* Yes,’’ I said. ‘‘ The minor one.”’ 

Titherington got out a note-book and a pencil. 

** What’s her address ?”’ he asked. 

“1 don’t know.” 

“Never mind. [I'll hunt all the directories till I find her. 
What's her name ?’ 

“1 don’t know.”’ 

“Well, what's the girl’s name ? I suppose the mother’s is 
the same unless she’s married again.”’ 

‘“* Hilda,” I said. ‘‘ I've told you that three or four times.” 

“ Hilda what ?”’ 

‘* 1 don’t know. I never heard her called anything but Hilda.” 

Titherington shut his note-book and swore. Then he dropped 
his pencil on the floor. I felt quite sorry for him. If I had known 
Hilda’s surname I shoyld have told it to him at once. 

“It’s just possible,’ I said, ‘ that Selby-Harrison’s father 


might know. He lives down in these parts somewhere. Perhaps 
vou’ve met him.’’ 
“ There’s only one Selby-Harnmson here. He’s on your com- 


mittee, a warm supporter oi yours.”’ 

“ That’s the man. Selby-Harrison, the son, I mean, said he'd 
write to the old gentleman and tell him to vote for me. 1 expect 
he went on my committee after that.”’ 

“ And you think he can get at this young woman’s mother ? 

“No. I don’t think anything of the sort. All I say is that 
he may possibly know the name of Hilda’s mother.” 

Can’t I get at Miss Beresford’s mother ?”’ 

‘““No. You can’t. She’s been dead for twenty years.” 

““ A good job for her,”’ said Titherington. 

“ The Archdeacon would agree with you there.’ 

““What Archdeacon ?”’ 

I saw that I had made an unfortunate admission. Tither- 
ington, in his present mood, would be quite capable of bringing the 
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Archdeacon down on us here. | would almost rather have a second 
nurse. I hastened to cover my mistake. 

““Any Archdeacon,” I said. ‘‘ You know what Archdeacons 
are. There isn’t one of them belonging to any church who wouldn't 
disapprove strongly of Miss Beresford.”’ 

Titherington grunted. 

“If I thought an Archdeacon would be any use,” he said, 
‘* I'd get a dozen, if I had to pay them fifty pounds apiece.” 

“They wouldn’t help in the slightest. Miss Beresford and 
Hilda have libelled twenty-three Bishops in their day. They'd 
simply laugh at your Archdeacons.”’ 

“Well,” said Titherington. ‘ | suppose that’s all I am to 
get out of you.” 

“ That’s all. If there was anything else I could suggest ss 

Titherington picked up his pencil again. ‘ I'll try Selby- 
Harrison,” he said, ‘‘ and if he knows the name “ 

“If he doesn’t, get him to wire to his son for it. 
knows.”’ 

**T will.” 

“TI needn’t tell you,” 1 added, ‘‘ that the telegram must be 
cautiously worded.”’ 

““ What do you mean ?”’ 

“ Merely that if Selby-Harrison, the son, suspects that you and 
the father want to worry Hilda or Miss Beresford in any way, 
he'll lie low and not answer the telegram. He’s on the committee 
of the A.S.P.L., so, of course, he won’t want the work of the society 
to be interfered with.’’ 

“If he doesn’t answer, I'll go up to Dublin to-night and drag 
it out of the young pup by force. It'll be a comfort, anyhow, to be 
dealing with somebody I can kick. ‘These girls are the very devil.” 

“One hundred and seventy-five, Trinity College, is the address,”’ 
I said. ‘ J. is the initial. If he’s not in his rooms when you call, 
just ask where the Third A. happens to be playing.”’ 

** The what ?”’ 

“It’s a hockey eleven, and it’s called the Third A. Miss 
Beresford told me so, and | think we may rely on it that she at 
least speaks the truth. Selby-Harrison sometimes plays half-back 
and sometimes inside-left ; but anybody would point him out to you.” 

Titherington took several careful notes in his book. 

“ It’s not much of a chance,”’ I said, ‘‘ but it will keep you 
busy for a while, and anything is better than sitting still and 
repining.”’ 

“In the infernal fix we're in,”’ said Titherington, ‘* anything 
is worth trying.” 


He certainly 


(To be continued.) 


POOR FIM FAY. 


Do diddle di do, 
Poor Jim Jay 
Got stuck fast 
In yesterday 
Squinting he was, 
On cross-lees bent, 
Never heeding 
The wind was spent 
Round veered the cock, 
The sun drew in, 
And caught was Jim 
Like a rusty pin ; 
Squinting, squinting, 
And still held tight ; 
Wind North-East, 
And close on night 
We pulled and we pulled 
From seven to twelve, 
Jim, too frightened 
To help himself 
3ut all in vain 
The clock struck one, 
And there was Jim 
A little bit gone. 
At hal{-pas¢ five 
You searce could see 
A glimpse of his flapping 
Handkerchee. 
And when came noon, 
And we climbed sky-high 
Jim was a speck 
Slip-slipping by 
“ Come to-morrow, 
The neighbours say 
“ He’ll be past crying for.” 
Poor Jim Jay. 

WALTER DE LA MARE 
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BIRDS AT BENHAM-V ALENCE. 


been swept away before the march of men, which is called by 


RANES are not birds that can be kept within the 
precincts of the garden, for their chief work there 
would be to dig large holes in the lawns with thei 
powerful bills and to root up 
the flower-borders in order to 

discover succulent grubs; so that they 
must be confined to the rougher ground 
of meadows, orchards and park. I am 
particularly fortunate in being able to 
keep them where there is a running stream 
with a fine natural background of rushes, 
at a sufficient distance from the house 
for their resounding and far-reaching cries 
to be borne in wild and mellowed music on 
the air; a chorus of a dozen or more 
swells toa volume of sound which can be 
heard at least a mile off, and with a favour- 
able wind probably further. Cranes, so 
it is said, are members of one of the oldest 
families of living birds, and are individu- 
ally long-lived ; that is to say, they can, 
in some instances, see out from thirty 
to thirty-five years. Moreover, they 
are intelligent, easily tamed and _ fine 
dancers. 

Watch them! how they can swagger, 
treading delicately on tip-toe, each foot 





SIBERIAN CRANE 


in turn poised for a moment before 
being set down. It is a_ preliminary 
walk round. Suddenly, as if to acknow- 
ledge the meed of admiration bestowed 
by the audience, a fine curtsey, the 
whole body stooping, the head inclined. 
Then the delicate grey petticoats are 
lifted and off they, pirouette, _ first 
with a tip-toe run, which ends with 
a sudden twist and a turn, and yet 
another curtsey. That was how the first 
ballerina learnt her lesson—at a cranes’ 
dancing class. For how many centuries 
have they been pirouetting with uplifted 
pinions upon the plains of India, Europe 
and Manchuria, not to mention the deserts 
of Egypt, the African veldt and the 
prairies of America and Canada! Truly 
a race of noble birds, whose destruction 
is a crime and their extinction an 
iniquity. 

Where now is the fine whooping crane SARUS 
of North America, with his snowy feathers, 
his black pinions and his cap of cherry red skin? Almost a 
bird of the past, yet once numerous. Like the bison and the 
wild turkey, the beautiful white crane of the New World has 


DEMOISELLE 


some * 


Ought I to say men only? Rather, as 


far as many birds are concerned, let me very particularly and 








CRANE. 
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with much underlining, with notes of 
exclamation, with real disgust, say women ! 
It is the women who clamour for the birds’ 
plumes who, ruled by their milliners, cause 
a demand for feathers which brings about 
the final destruction of a species—birds 
of Paradise, crowned pigeons, humming- 
birds, egrets, etc. I was lately told 
by a well-known ornithologist in the 
United States that the white egret, which 
supplies the “aigrettes”’ for women’s 
headgear, cannot last as a species more 
than fifty years at the most, owing to the 
disgraceful fact that the “ aigrettes,” 
being only found on the birds in the 
nesting season, are taken from them by 
shooting them down, leaving the young 
ones to slowly starve in the nests, and 
oftentimes also leaving large quantities 
of dead adults which have fallen out of 
the reach of human clutches among the 
thick reeds and swampy ground where 
they breed. The milliners try to make 
one believe that the “ aigrettes”’ in their 





COMMON CRANE. 


shop windows and on their customers’ 
heads are “‘ made up,” artificial! Many 
are, but many are not. Not long ago a 
special prize was given for a hat so 
covered with the genuine article that it 
alone must have represented the destruc- 
tion of two or three dozen birds. Last 
year | spoke to a lady who was wearing 
some of these plumes, telling her the fact 
of a watcher employed by the Government 
of the United States having been deliber- 
ately shot on his guard among the egrets 
in Florida in order that the coveted 
feathers might be obtained by represen- 
tatives of the plume trade. When the 
lady in question displayed no remorse and 
no regret, 1 could but say to her: “I 
hold you, then, in part responsible for that 
man’s murder.” 

It is the same with the gorgeous 
Paradise birds. Only last year, in order 
to endeavour to save the coveted species 
of the greater birds of Paradise (whose 


pale yellow plumes one knows so well as probably tickling one’s 
nose from the vantage-point of feminine headgear at a matinée 
and effectively obscuring one’s view of the stage), Sir William 
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Ingram, at great trouble and 
expense, imported as many as 
his hunter was able to secure 
from New Guinea to a private 
isiand of his own in the West 
Indies, which he purchased for 
that purpose, where a man is 
employed to watch year in and 
year out that no harm comes 
to them. In their native land, 
where every year the Papuans 
are employed to shoot down all 
male birds in breeding plumage 
to supply the European and 
American markets, they are 
becoming more and more 
scarce, aS Statistics of plume- 
traders well prove. Such 
wanton destruction of wonder- 
ful beauty is indeed a disgrace ! 

But let me quit an un- 
savoury subject and return to 
the living birds, which, mind 
you, are, under proper condi- 
tions, perfectly happy in cap- 
tivity, evincing their pleasure 
of living by propagating their 
species when they have all they 
need in food and shelter, often 
living beyond the time allotted 
to them in a wild state, guarded 
as they are from enemies of 
many kinds. 
Among the 
cranes, perhaps 
the most beauti- 
ful is the mag- 
nificent white 
and black Man- 
churian crane, 
well known as 
depicted upon 
Chinese and 
Japanese 
screens, em- 
broidery and 
porcelain. It is 
a bird which 
fairly readily 
nests and 
hatches its two 
young ones in 
captivity, and 
its sonorous 


trumpetings _re- 
sound with the 
music of the 


great plains. 
The Sarus 
crane of India is 
the tallest of all, 
a grand bird with 
plumage of the 
most delicate 
French grey 
and scarlet 
papillosed — skin 
upon the head. 
The Maharajah 
of Baroda most 
kindly sent me 
four of these 
birds from India, 
and when he first 
promised them 
to me (being in 
Europe), the 
Maharanee_ex- 
pressed surprise 
that I should 
want anything so 
common! It 
seemed to that 
lady of high 
degree much the 
Same as if she 
had asked me 
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to secure her some English 
sparrows! The Sarus becomes 
exceedingly tame, but is apt 
to be offensive by reason of a 
dagger-like bill, which he is not 
shy of using. 

Then there is the lovely 
white-necked crane, anothet 
large bird, with plumage of 
deeper grey, set off by the 
snowy white lines on the 
sides of the neck, which meet 
at the back. hese birds 
breed yearly at Woburn Abbey, 
and with Lord Lilford. 
They are the Imperial cranes 
of Japan, but are found, | 
fancy, rather in Korea and 
Manchuria. 

The Australian ‘‘ Native 
Companion’’ closely 
resembles his cousin in India, 
the Sarus, but is’ smaller. 
This is the sole representative 
of the genus in the great 
Australasian Continent so far 
as 1s known. 

There 


also 


sixteen 
cranes, the great 
wattled crane of South Africa 
being among the rarest. The 
european, with its cock’s tail 


are in all 
species of 


feathers on the 
wings, looking, 
when the wings 
are folded, as if 
they were the 
tail itself, has 
become very 
much rarer than 
it used to be. 
It was a native 


of England, o1 
a regular sum- 


mer visitor, up 
to the days of 
Queen Eliza 
beth, but 1s 
now a rara 
avis, al occa 
sional wanderer. 
It is still to be 
‘ found in the 
an Qe: marshes of 
ers ‘ Gjermany 
Hungary, etc., 
but it runs the 
risk of becom 
ing very scarce 
It is one of the 


most graceful of 
the family, and 
has a loud, 
trumpeting cry 
The lady of the 
cranes is the 
Stanley, or 
Paradise, 
the smallest of 
all with the 
exception of the 
pretty demoi 
selle, also known 
as the Numidian 


crane, 


crane. The 
Stanley's colour- 
ing is of a fine 
pure and pale 
Fey, the 
feathers round 
the back otf 


the head forming 
as it were a puil 
or a pompon, 
and the second- 
aries of the 
wings are finely 
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pointed and elongated so as to just touch the ground behind 
the wearer. They are—-these Stanley cranes—more susceptible 
to damp and cold in Europe than their congeners, for they 
inhabit the dry veldt of South Africa, where they feed much 
upon locusts 

A flight of some two or three hundred of the larger cranes, 
such as the Sarus, must be an unforgettable sight, flapping 


with huge pinions far overhead in a clear sky, and calling in 
chorus as they wing their way on their migration to or from 
their nesting quarters In captivity cranes’ appetites are 


THE TEN 


FOUND my iriend X. camped in a bracken-covered nook 
hich up one of those rolling fells which, overlooking the 


most trequented of our lake Windermere —are never 


theles vonderfally lonely and serene Six hundred 

feet below X.’s tent ran the Ambleside Road, a dusty 

whirl of motor on vel till evening their hoot reached us 

faint and etherealised as elfin horns sounding in Fairyland 

On the vast outstretched pavement of the lake, too, we 

aw an occasional teamboat crawling slowly but its 

packed trippers were invisible Here, on the scented, sunny 

hilisicle, we vere Olympian we looked down on the 

iim ot tourists and coaches and hotels, as beings uplifted 
inc! ipart 

the site of X.’s tent had indeed been cunningly chosen 

\. is no fanatic devotee of the Simph Life, nor t poeti Senhouse 


who must don 
i burnou 
ind drink 
oat muik ly 
lore the can be 
happy Phi 
nearness to 
civilisation and 
to the cateret 
for the tripper 
are neot al 
Chance ; pie 
Visions are ob 
tairinabl« 
promptly, and 
of the best: and 
Windermere 
Station is” but 
four mol 
tramp away 
which mean 
that Kuston 
reachable 
should — busine 
all s be a 
perative But 
the tent ttseil 
for all at 
hanciness, is on 
no path, though 
ienre must 
oace have been 
it least a mule 
track, for the 
Mld fevel pier 


Ward Mut 
ol 7rass on 


which the tent 
is pitched was once, by all the = signs, a charcoal-burners’ 


place of worl And, nearly buried in’ bracken fronds, 
i tinv beck toams down a gully close by a beck in 
which one’s cups and saucers may be washed. Also, there 


is a group of trees, to break the force of the wind on stormy 
nights 

Finally, there is the farm, not five hundred yards off round 
t bend of the mountain flank ; a typical Westmorland sheep 
farm, with a typical Westmorland farm-woman to cook X.'s 
linner for him. A wise man, X.! He knows the snare of 
ittempted hermit cookery ; he knows the precious hours that 
may be frittered away by the amateur attempting culinary 
arts upon a smoky fire of twigs. So, to get the proverbial “‘ one 
ful! meal a day,’ X. descends to the farm’s kitchen. For the 
rest—such slight repasts as breakfast and tea and supper—X. 
manages for himself on the tent’s Etna; and the amount of 
dish-washing to be done in the beck (dish-washing is the camper’s 
buy bear) is negligible. 
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easily satisfied. Coarse fish from a pond or river, if available, 
is welcomed; but they are granivorous, and will eat maize 
and wheat, as well as potato, bread and barley-meal with 
crissel. Nearly all the cranes are, when once acclimatised, 
perfectly hardy, standing on a cold winter's day in half-frozen 
water and bathing in it too! Wien tame, a crane will follow 
like a dog and evince much affection towards its owner, and 
still more towards its mate, so much so that it is believed by 
some that if one dies, the other pines away from grief, refusing 
to be comforted. HuBERT D. ASTLEY. 
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[ stayed a while with X. in his tent looking forth across 
Windermere, and wondered at the new health which I saw in 
the countenance of my friend. Never im London had I seen him 
like this. Always he had been strained and troubled ; here he 
was calm, quiet, unhurried 

Ihe tent and the tent life had worked this mirack 


He told me much of its mystery which, indeed, |] 
hared with him for a = space but his was no. affected 
babble of the charms of sleeping on the bosom ct! 
Mothe Karth, nor of the roof of stars, nor ofl the 


song of the birds in the dawn. On the contrary, he was 
taken up with ideas for a new folding camp _ bedstead ; 
the strange behaviour of his spint lamp, which had 
threatened to explode in lis face ; and experiments 
which he had been making with the object ot keeping 
off the attacks 
ot midges 
Smal! problems 
of this sert 
interested him 
immensely, and 
ri came to 
me that these, 
and not Mother 
Karth or the 
glamour of the 
stars, had been 
the saving 
of him. The 
fresh air, the 
healthy life 
yes, they had 
done wonders 
for him, no 
doubt; but 
that was be 
cause they had 
incidentally 
turned his mind 
to trifles. In 
London he could 
have rhapso- 
dised about the 
sunset; here, 
facing a pano 
rama of lake 
and sky as 
lovely as anv 
in the world, 
he rhapsodised 
not of scenery, 
but of the 
amazing pasties compounded by the lady of the farm where he 
dined. 

This, then, I began to perceive, is the true merit of the 
cant ideal known as “ getting back to Nature.’”’ We become 
more wholesome not by paying an exaggerated attention 
to our emotions on beholding Nature, but by taking Nature 
for granted and devoting ourselves to the little, pleasant 
materialisms of the body and its comforts. The mind sinks 
to a minor importance; it is the body that counts—the 
body that is hungry for good food and plenty of it, and 
which then desires, nay, insists on, ten hours of sleep; aye, 
and which will not wake even to hear the music of the 
sun-welcoming birds. Bother the birds !—so, at least, we 
should quite frankly exclaim if we were not too deeply 
slumbering to hear their pipe. Birds and moon and lake and 
vista of fells—what do they matter? They are only a fine 
setting for a slow, a languid drama—the drama of returning 
sanity. WARD MuIR. 
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 HOLYROOD PALACE. Il. = 


THE SCOTTISH PALACE OF 


N last week's article on Holyrood, from the pen of Mr. 
Andrew Lang, the Palace was presented as the stage on 
which the unhappy Mary and her husband and her lovers 
played their parts, with the Eumenides glooming in the 
wings. To another writer it falls this week to give some 

more particular account of the architectural shape which Holy- 
rood took, both within and without, under Charles II., and of 
the works lately carried out, once more to fit it as a palace 
for a living King and Queen. Of twenty Royal Scottish 
houses that can be traced as surviving in some fashion, 
though mostly in shattered ruin, only five continue the 
property of the Crown until this day—Stirling and Edin- 
burgh Castles, Dunfermline, Linlithgow and Holyrood Palaces. 
It is pleasant to know that, under the direction of His Majesty's 
Office of Works, all these historic buildings are receiving sedulous 
attention and are being repaired in a conservative spirit 
The two castles continue their military traditions ; Dunfermline 
and Linlithgow Palaces are saved from further decay, but are too 





far ruined to serve any useful purpose. About Holyrood alone 
there still lingers some of its old magnificence, and the recent 
restorations have done much to make it a worthy palace for the 
King, though many things remain to be done. If we except 
the north-west tower, which is the old Palace of 1498-1536, 
and the ruins of the chapel, the buildings as we see 
them are the creations of one architect, Sir William Bruce, 
working in conjunction with Robert Mylne, the master-mason 
to the King. Bruce was in every way a notable man. Until 
his day building in Scotland had been the affair of master-masons, 
and the Royal work for eleven generations was controlled by 
the family ot Mylne, which formed, in fact, an architectural 
dynasty. To the Mylnes and their influence must be attributed 
in large measure the shaping and direction of Scottish building 
from 1481, when the first John of that name entered the service 
of James III. as King’s master-mason. The seventh Mylne, 
Robert, took up the office in 1668 under Charles II. His uncle 
and predecessor, the fourth John Mylne, had designed a new 
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Palace of Holyrood in 1663, but when, six vears later, the building 
proceeded, it was on plans, still extant, drawn by Robert, who 
laid the foundation-stone in 1671. Where, then, is there room 
for Sir William Brues Some facts about him must first be 
recited. Born in the second quarter of the seventeenth century, 
the son of Robert, third Baron of Blairhill, he had such intimate 
relations with the King that when Monk threw his weight on the 
Koval side and so hastened the Restoration, it was Bruce who 
acted as intermediary When Charles came into Its own, 
Bruce’s services were not forgotten, and he received lucrative 
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employment. Eight years later he was made a baronet, and 
his elevation to the office of Surveyor of the King’s Works in 
Scotland marked the taste for building which was undoubtedly 
his. This, however, was not until 1671, the year that the 
rebuilding of Holyrood Palace began. It is unlikely, therefore, 
that he did more than import into Mylne’s design some flavour 
of the academic taste in architecture which marked the educated 
men of his day. The quadrangle of the Palace cannot be 
regarded as more than a dull exercise in Palladian design. For 
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that, however, the chief responsibility lies on neither Bruce nor 
Mylne, but on the Lords of the Treasury, who insisted on the 
original design being whittled down to suit the scant funds 
available in the Royal purse. Ceriain it is that when Bruce 
designed and built Kinross House in 1685, he stood revealed 
for a man of no little distinction of design, as will be seen later 
when Kinross is illustrated in these pages. In the seventies, 
however, he was, like many another distinguished man who had 
drifted into architecture about the same time (Wren, for example), 
an amateur at first, and must have relied very greatly on Myine. 
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Indeed, he probably did no more than set a general standard 
of treatment, which the master-mason and the chief craftsmen 
(of whom more hereafter) worked out in detail 

The general plan of the new Palace was conceived on stately 
lines. The design of the old building at the north-west corner 
was repeated at the south-west; a front in the manner of the 
period was built to connect them, and behind it the new work 
was completed in quadrangle form, with a central court, and 
joined to Holyrood Chapel at the north-east corner. The 
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Capprgnt. PLASTER-WORK " JOHN HALBERT. aur Sime 
ground floor was devoted entirely to cellars, kitchens and the 
like. The principal State-rooms are on the first floor. On the 
second is the suite of apartments occupied by the Duke of 
Hamilton as Hereditary Keeper of the Palace, while on the 
garden front is another suite which this 


the private apartments of the King and Queen. The atti 
storey is devoted to servants. 


The main stair ascends from the loggia to the right of the 


principal entrance. At the recent careful overhauling of the 
Palace, the stone balustrading of this staircase has been cleansed 


week has served as 
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of the paint which defiled it. The balusters are of very curious 
design, and an odd look is given to the first-floor landing by thei 
being set on oak beams. 


in an accompanying picture. Perhaps the most notable of 
the improvements on this floor is the repair and repainting of 
the splendid plaster ceiling in the west drawing-room and the 
clothing of the walls with handsome oak panelling. Thus 


Ihe great feature here, however, is 
the magnificent ceiling which crowns the opening, and is shown 
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framed, the old pictures of some Kings and Queens of Scotland 
take on a new beauty ; but, after all, the honours remain with 
the ceiling. Grapes and acanthus, pears, pomegranates and 
oak leaves are woven together in ribs of rich luxuriance, while 
the leafy boughs in flat relief that appear in the corner com- 
partments and the frieze reveal the varied accomplishment of 
the men who did the modelling. 

Ot the Throne Room, no more need be said than that its 
redecoration about the middle of the last century is a fair 
example of those unhappy days. Passing through it we reach 
the evening and morning drawing-rooms, the former interesting 
by reason of its eighteenth century Flemish tapestries, and the 
latter for its extraordinarily elaborate plaster ceiling. Not only 
do swags of flowers hang free, but unicorns, modelled in the 
round, spring from the back- 
ground in a wildly exuberant 
fashion. It is, perhaps, how- 
ever, in the suite of six State- 
rooms on the east side which 
look on to the garden front 
and the quadrangle that the 
greatest decorative effort was 
made. Oak mantel - pieces 
luxuriantly carved, the fine 
pictures set above them, the 
rich plaster-work and the bril- 
liant tapestries combine in an 
effect well worthy of a Royal 
Palace. 

The Duke of Hamilton’s 
apartments on the floor above 
include the first room in the 
Palace decorated by the Eng- 
lish plasterers, of whom more 
later. Like other artists, they 
doubtless profited by their 
early mistakes, and splendid 
though the detail of this ceil- 
ing is, it is too big in scale for 
the room. Of interest, too, are 
the three-legged mahogany 
chairs with claw feet, to be 
seen here. There is no need to 
determine now whether the 
refusal to supply the usual four 
legs was dictated by a desire to 
provide a seat from which an 
unwisely thirsty diner could 
slip to the floor without too 
heavy a fall. Perhaps it is 
safer to assume that the design 
was derived from a wish to 
give easy seats to those who 
sat down with swords at their 
sides. Adjoining the Duke’s 
suite, and in the old part of the 
Palace, are the rooms asso- 
ciated with Queen Mary, 
furnished with some beautiful 
old settees and chairs. These, 
however, with the bed that 
bears her name, were certainly 
not made until a century or 
so after the axe fell at 
Fotheringhay. The private 
rooms of the King and Queen 
on the east front call for no 
remark. Doubtless for some 
future visit the furbishing of 
the Palace will be continued 
so that they may be made 
more worthy in their decora- 
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occupants. 

We come now to the authorship of the splendid plaster- 
work. Mr. G. P. Bankart, in his Art of the Plasterer, very 
justly consigns to limbo the old story that the Royal apart- 
ments were decorated by a party of “ gentlemen-modellers,”’ 
who were allowed to wear sword and frill while at their work. 
One can hardly imagine such trumpery folly ever appealing to 
the Scottish common-sense either of Sir William Bruce or of 
Robert Mylne. In any case, the story has a suspicious sound, for it 
is told also of the plasterers who worked at Kilmainham Hospital, 
Dublin, designed by Sir Christopher Wren. Mr. Bankart goes 
on to say, however, “ it seems to be certain that these amateurs 
were Italians possessed of no little skill in the working of stucco- 
duro.” This idea of foreign craftsmen must go overboard in 
view of the facts. Sixty-one years ago there were found Bruce's 
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original accounts for the work done. They had lain unharmed 
for near two centuries in a charter chest at Kinross House, and 
are now preserved in Edinburgh at His Majesty’s Register House. 
Mr. W. T. Oldrieve, the Chief Surveyor in Scotland of the 
Office of Works, has printed the following extracts, which establish 
for Englishmen the credit of the Holyrood ceilings: “‘ Accompt 
of moneyes payed out , upon the Reparation of His 
Majesties Pallace of Hullyrudehouse . . . . 1674. Feb. 19 
Item payed to John Halbert (later spelt Houlbert) and George 
Dunserfield Inglish plaisterers 252 lib. for plaistering the 3rd 
roome . . . . 7oyairds at Oss ster. the yaird conform to 
contract. ’* There are many more entries to the same 
effect, which, when summarised, yield the following facts. Halbert 
and Dunserfield were working, and, it would seem, continuously, 
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from the beginning of 1674 until March of 1679. They received 
sums amounting to over four thousand and eighty pounds Scots, 
which were at that date worth only a twelfth of pounds sterling. 
In the 1675 entry Dunserfield is referred to as Halbert’s pair- 
tiner, but Halbert drew the money, and the later receipts are 
in his name only. As might have been guessed, one of the last 
things to be done was the ceiling of the great staircase, which 
is carefully particularised under date March 11th, 1679, as 
‘‘ the plaister work of the roofe and corneishes of the great scaile 
staire on the South west corner of the said Pallace.” 

For this magnificent work with the great figures sprawling 
in the spandrels outside the deeply-moulded oval panel, and with 
the beautiful little frieze of flatly-modelled leafage, our English 
plasterer gets twenty-two pounds twelve shillings and sixpence 
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sterling, a very reasonable pay 
ment when the much gereatet 
value of money im those days ts 
remembered so much for the 
Itahan oriwin of the ceilings. 


As to the mmery, Bruce’s same 
wcounts tell anothet tale. 

Jacob de Wett Dutch paynte! 
vot £95 IT2s (Scots) lor two 


severall chimney pieces paynted 
by him & for paynting marble 
collour one chimney.’ [his is, 
{ course, the same James de 
Witt whe turned out the hun 
dred and eleven 
Scottish Kunes 
head. It would seem tuat mat 


portraits ol 
it two pounds a 


bling mantel-peces was then 
accounted a job more difficult 
and deserving higher pay than 
inventing Royal lineaments for 
Kings who never lived But 
perhaps the pure joy of con 
ceiving the features of Josina 
169 Bc., and Rutherus, 231 B. 
was thought to bring its own 
reward. Phere Is 
worse for the loyal Scot to sw 


however, 
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thousand and forty-seven pounds, and it wiil 
know that they had to pay forty-two pounds 
ten shillings at the Custom House at Leith to 
let them in. Close on two years later, another 
Dutchman, Jan Vansantvoort, carver of 
timber, drew thirty-tour pounds sterling for 
‘cutting carveing and upputting of severai 
pieces of carved work upon severall of the 
chimney and doore pieces of his Majesties 
appartement in the east quarter.”’ Here 
we recognise the work which looks so de- 
hghtful in the State-rooms that overlock 
the garden front and looms large in our 
illustrations. 

Space fails, however, and we cannot 
pursue the story of the craftsmen who have 
given to the interior of the Palace that 
interest which its outside may fairly be said 
to lack. This article may, however, be fit 
tingly closed on a note of appreciation for the 
services rendered to so interesting a national 
monument by the First Commissioner of 
Works, by the Hon. Sir Schomberg McDonnell, 
the indefatigable secretary of the department, 
to Mr. W. T. Oldrieve, the Chief Surveyor for 
Scotland, and to the Inspector of the Palace, 
Mr. Parsons. L. W. 


IN THE GARDEN. 


OLD ROSES. 
By CANON ELLACOMBE, 

N writing on “ Old Roses” I mean chiefly 
to confine myself to Roses grown in 
England in pre-Victorian gardens. There 
is an idea that all English gardens before 
the time of Elizabeth were grey, un- 

interesting gardens, in which plants only were 
grown that were good for medicinal or officinal 
purposes. This is a great mistake. I feel 
sure that the Englishman was always a lover 
of gardens, for we have lists of English plant 
names in the seventh century, and I am as 
sure that he loved bright and beautiful 
flowers. Of this there is’ no_ better 
proof than in_ the which were 
grown in English gardens long before the 
time of Elizabeth. The older writers, espe- 
cially the poets, such as Gower, Chaucer, 
Spenser and Shakespeare, have abundant 
references to the Rose, and whenever it is 
named by them the epithet used is always 
‘red.”” So much is this the case that when 
they wish to describe any other brilliant red 
thing, they nearly always compare it with the 
Rose—‘‘ Red as a rose,” “ Their lips were 
four red roses,” “ Your colour is as red as any 
Rose,” “ rose-cheeked youth,” “ rose-lipped 
cherubim,” etc. Now, there is no native 
Rose that can be called a full red, and the 
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Roses that were in the poet’s mind must have been foreigners. 
| have no doubt that the red Rose that so pleased them was the 
Rosa gallica. This Rose is fairly abundant in many parts of 
Europe, especially South of the Alps. The great intercourse 
between England and Italy must have made it a familiar 
object to many English travellers, and it is so easily transplanted 
that it would very soon find its way into English gardens. In 
its native countries it is a low-growing plant, so that it was long 
known as R. pumila. I have only seen it in flower in the Apen- 
nines, and there the bright red flower, not above two feet from 
the ground, is a delightful object. The typical plant is very 
seldom seen in English gardens; but it has been the parent 
of numberless hybrids, and most of them are scentless. We have 
good authority for the introduction of the Damask Rose. It 
was probably introduced into Europe by travellers in the East, 
perhaps the Crusaders, in very early times, but it was not 
brought to England till the reign of Henry VII., probably from 
Paris. The wild form is very seldom seen in England, and I 
do not remember ever to have seen it; but, like R. gallica, it 
has been the origin of many hybrids. 

In the early part of the seventeenth century there came 
into England one of the finest of garden Roses. This was 
K. hemispherica, known to our fathers as the Yellow Cabbage, 
but it has no affinity to our Cabbage Rose. It was brought 
from the East to Clusius through Constantinople, and was 
apparently brought to England shortly before the time of 
Parkinson, who describes it very minutely and admiringly, 
except for its want of scent. It is a very free flowerer, so much 
so that on one plant grown on a wall with a southern aspect 
I have had more than four hundred fine flowers, more double 
than any other Rose and of a deep, rich yellow colour. But it 
has two faults—it never opens very fully, hence its name of 
hemisphrica, and it will not stand rain; and this is remark- 
able, because the flowers are very pendent, and so it would 
seem able to throw off the rain, but it does not. It is very little 
grown in England, and is perhaps not quite hardy north of 
London ; it is very difficult to increase. 

One of the most popular of the old Roses was the Musk 
Rose (R. moschata). It is frequently mentioned by the old 
writers, including Sliakespeare. It came into England from 
Southern Europe and Northern Africa, but I do not know 
when. The original European plant has small flowers, and is 
very seldom seen, having bee. supplanted by the Himalayan 
form, R. Brunonis. This is a splendid climbing Rose, and is 
said to climb from tree to tree in the Himalayas for a very great 
distance. It will do the same in England, and at Kew it is 
allowed to climb over bushes, which it covers with its pure 
white blooms, and spreads very far. The rich scent is mostly 
given out at night. It is not exactly known when it was first 
introduced into England, but it is mentioned by Shakespeare, 
Bacon and Milton, so it may well take its place among old 
English garden Roses. 

A very good Rose was introduced into England in the early 
part of the seventeenth century, when it seems at once to have 
got the name of the York and Lancaster Rose. (This is not the 
Kose now commonly so called, which was introduced much 
later, and is a variety of R. gallica.) Parkinson first described it 
and gave it the name ot R. versicolor. ‘The Rose was well known 
to Shakespeare, who described it very minutely, and I have 
no doubt it was the Rose that he had in mind when describing 
the brawl in the Temple Gardens, for the passage quite allows 
of the white and red Roses growing on the same bush. I do not 
mean that this shows that the Rose was grown in England 
in the time of Henry VL., for it certainly was not, being a form 
or hybrid from R. damascena, which was not introduced till 
the time of Henry VII., and the whole scene was entirely 
Shakespeare’s invention, for which there is no known authority. 
But it shows that Shakespeare knew the Rose well, and with 
his grand contempt for accurate chronology he made his own 
use of it. The plant forms a good bush, with red, white and parti- 
coloured Roses ; but it is a scarce Rose, probably because it is 
difficult of increase. 

I will now go to that good old favourite the Cabbage Rose. 
The origin of this fine old Rose is not known for certain, but its 
native home is supposed to be the Caucasus. But it must have 
been introduced into Europe in very early times, for there is 
little doubt that it was known to the Greeks and Romans. Nor 
is it known who gave it the name of Cabbage Rose, for its older 
name was the Provins Rose, and so Shakespeare calls it. It 
owes its great popularity to its delightful scent, unlike any other 
Rose, and which to some extent it shares with the Moss Rose, 
which is a variety of the Cabbage Rose. I should think that 
a hundred years ago no garden was without it; but the real 
type is now very scarce, and is known by its having only one 
flower at the end of a shoot, and that flower always nodding. 
It 1s, however, the parent of many varieties, most of which more 
or less retain the sweet odour of the old Cabbage. 
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A very neglected class of Roses which were the chief Roses 
at the beginning of the last century, and probably much earlier, 
were the Scotch Roses. Why they should have so fallen out of 
fashion it ishard tosay. The flowers are beautiful, the plants are 
quite hardy and easy of culture, of a great variety of colours, 
long-lived, and they always form themselves into neat, compact 
bushes. They are all descendants of the wild Burnet Rose, 
which is found all round Great Britain, but never, I believe, 
far from the coast. 

* I have written at such length about these few old favourites 
that I have left myself little room to speak of the many others 
which were favourites with our grandfathers. I must, however, 
name a few, but with very short descriptions. The Monthly 
or China Rose is a very old Rose, and deservedly so, for 
it flowers nearly all the summer, and is the parent of 
countless beautiful hybrids. Lamarque is still unbeaten 
as the best of all pure white Roses, and of such easy 
cultivation that in my own garden a plant has made 
use of a vine to climb to the top of the house and send 
branches out into long horizontal lines of perfect beauty. Celeste 
is of surpassing beauty, each petal resembling a lovely trans- 
parent shell. The Persian and Austrian Briars are unique in 
their beauty ; they are quite hardy, but are better on a wall, 
and deserve it. The Banksias, yellow and white, are indispens- 
able. Goubalt 1s one of the oldest Tea Roses and the sweetest. 
The Macartney flowers late, but keeps its splendid flowers till 
the frost comes. The Aimée Vibert is a Noisette which will 
climb to the top of the house and give a profusion of white 
flowers all the summer. But I must stop, not because I am 
“ gravelled for lack of matter,” but because I wish to say 
something about single Roses. , 

There are about two hundred recognised species of 
Roses. Each of them is an old Rose in its own country, 
and they are found almost all over the world north of 
the Equator; they are all single, and few gardeners are fully 
aware of their beauty as ornamental shrubs. Many of them 
were well known to our grandfathers, and in 1819 an excellent 
account of them, with coloured plates, was published by Lindley. 
Since his day a very large number has been introduced from 
ali parts of the world, and the whole number is now being brought 
to the notice of gardeners by the publication of ‘ The Genus 
Rose,” by Miss Willmott. This promises to be one of the 
grandest books of the day. No labour or expense has_ been 
spared in getting the best information on all points connected 
with the science, history and cultivation of the plants, and the 
exquisite plates by Mr. Griggs, after paintings by Mr. A. 
Parsons, R.A., will make the identification of each Rose easy ; 
and it is pleasant to know that the beautiful book has been 
produced by English workmen from English materials. There 
are two reasons why I recommend the cultivation of the single 
Roses. As a general rule they all form shapely bushes. That is 
something in the growth of flowering shrubs; but there is 
something more whi h makes them so valuable. 


\ New Sweet lea 


ONE of the most beautiful of the new Sweet Peas this vear, and one that is 
quite distinct, is named Afterglow. At the National Sweet Pea Society's 
exhibition, held in London recently, a large vase of this variety created a mild 
sensation, not only among the ladies, but also among members of the sternet 
sex. It is a rather large flower with delightfully waved wing and standard 
petals. The first-named petals are rich sky blue in colour, and the standare 
are a pleasing shade of rosy mauve, the two colours harmonising splendidly 
Massed together in a large vase, as it was on the occasion named, this Sweet Pea 
is most effective, and it should also prove a beautiful flower for the garden, 
particularly if grown where the rays of the setting sun can reach it, so as to bring 
out the delicate tints. Providing it will come moderately true and that it 
possesses the average amount of vigour, this Sweet Pea will rank as one of the 
leading varieties ere many years have passed. 


PRUNING THE MOCK ORANGE. 


Among the Mock Oranges, as the numerous varieties of Philadelphus are 
popularly called, we find some of our most beautiful hardy flowering shrubs, and 
particularly useful are those of the dwarf-growing section which have been 
introduced during recent years. Unlike the older and taller-growing kinds, 
these dwarf forms need a certain amount of attention each year after their 
flowers have faded, and the present is an ideal time to attend to their require- 
ments. A plan that I adopt, and one that i nnd gives excellent results, is to 
cut out as much of the old wood as possible. By old wood is meant those hard, 
twiggy shoots which have produced flowers this year and which are just now 
covered with green seed-pods. If a healthy plant is examined, a number of 
comparatively straight, wand-like shoots of the present season’s growth will 
also be found, many of them springing from the base, and it is these that should 
be retained for flowering next year. By cutting out the old wood now, these 
young shoots are enabled to ripen thoroughly, a point that means a great deal 
in districts where the atmosphere is abnormally moist. If, after this pruning 
is done, the shrubs can be given a mulching of short, well-decayed manure, and 
subsequently a few good soakings with clear water, they will be greatly bene 
fited, and will give flowers next year of greater size and refinement. The large- 
growing kinds may also be pruned now, where it is necessary to curtail their 
roving habits, but these do not require systematic pruning such as is advised 
for the dwarfer section. H. 
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THE HUNTING TAPESTRIES OF HARDWICK HALL. 


UNTING subjects have been popular in the fine or scenes, wherein “the savage Parthian with his head turned 
applied arts from the days when neolithic man back, now advancing, now retreating to hurl his javelin, by 
portrayed, with admirable freshness and rude truth turns becoming the hunter and the hunted of the wild beast 
to Nature, the manner by which he, disguised in he pursued.” The inventories of furniture in the medizval 
animal hides, stalked the prehistoric beasts. It was period are full of quaint titles of tapestries, many connected with 

a similar taste that led the artists in classic times to choose such hunting ; for instance, “ The Hunt of Guy of Romany,” “ Lords 
subjects as the hunt of the Kalydonian boar, and an ancient and Ladies Hunting” and “ Hunting the Stag,” which appears 
writer describes a woven fabric ornamented with hunting to have been the favourite, while “ The Hunt of the Unicorn ’’ 





FALCONRY, AND HUNTING THE DOE. 





THE OTTER HUNT, WATER FOWLING, AND HUNTING THE BEAR. 





HUNTING THE BOAR AND THE BEAR. 
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was the most curious. The hunting-party of the Middle Ages, 
as shown on existing tapestries, was an affair of stately ceremony 
and an occasion for the display of the richest dresses in the 
prevailing fashion of the day. The gentle sex was present in 
considerable force, and did not abstain from taking part in all 
the “ rites’ of the chase. 

The most remarkable set of fifteenth century hunting 
tapestries in existence is at present exhibited in the Central 
Court of the Victoria and Albert Museum, South Kensington, 
to which it has been lent by the Duke and Duchess of Devon- 
shire. The four tapestries comprising the set were found in 
fragments nailed to the walls of the picture gallery in Hardwick 
Hall; and although the character and importance of these had 
been for a long time recognised, it was the late Mr. Arthur 
Strong, secretary to the late Duke of Devonshire and Librarian 
of the House of Peers, who first discovered the order of sequence 
in the isolated pieces. Through his efforts they were removed 
and collated at South Kensington under the superintendence 
of the late Sir C. Purdon Clarke, then Director of the Museum, 
and although considerable portions were missing, enough material 
remained to allow the reconstruction of four large panels 
illustrated here. These show the sport of falconry, the deer- 
hunt, hunting the otter, water-fowling, bear-hunting and the 
hunt of the boar, and if their artistic value is beyond estimation, 
their importance as documents illustrating the methods of 
hunting is no less considerable. 

In the coloured plate a knight and lady, whose 
horse-trappings are ornamented with the letter ‘“ M.,” are 
setting out for the chase from the upper corner on the left. 
Near the centre of the tapestry a nobleman beats the stream 
for water-fowl, the falcon is loosed over the old mill and a duck 
is being taken from a dog. The knight and lady occur again 
in the lower left hand of the composition, but there they are 
seated on one horse and attended by the falconer with two 
birds on his hand. The incidental groups are charming: the 
miller’s daughter, the boy who has just hooked a trout, the 
shepherdess with her lambs and the neatherd piping to his 
cattle. Falconry is continued in the upper part of the second 
panel, where stately figures move across the canvas from 
left to right. The demonstration of the sport is complete ; 
the release of the falcon, the heron struck down, the display 
of the lure and the disengagement of the falcon from its quarry 
are all shown here. Unfortunately, this panel is incomplete 
to the left, but its lower half shows a party of hunters pursuing 
a doe, a sport which was carried on between Holy Rood Day 
and Candlemas. It was practised in merry Sherwood in Robin 
Hood's time : 

Will Scarlett he killed a buck, 

And Midge, he killed a doe ; 

And Little John killed a hart of grease 

Five hundred foot him fro. 
Here the weapons used are spears, and towards the middle of 
the hanging comes a group representing the “ curée ”’ or quarry, 
where the hounds are rewarded with pieces of bread dipped in 
blood. The quarry shown here is apparently a combination 
of the “‘ warm ” and “ cold ”’ methods described in early hunting 
books. This grim scene is placed in front of the old mill, from 
the window of which the miller watches, with strong disapproval, 
an ardent wooer, whose advances have interrupted the spinning 
of the maid of the mill. It was a gay world then. 

The finest composition in these tapestries occurs in the 
otter- hunt, in which the animal is attacked with two- 
pronged spears and the “mort” is blown by the Master 
of the Hunt. To the right of this is water-fowling—urchins 
attacked by swans, whose nest they have been scaling, in a 
lake, and the presentation of water-fowl to a noble lady. On 
the distant sea are many ships, some of which are approaching 
the river mouth, which leads to a grand castle with drawbridge 
complete and loopholed towers. The bear-hunt illustrated 
here is somewhat after the Eastern method with scimitar and 
javelins, the animal being transfixed by the scimitar of the 
hunter who lies under it. The two Saracens mounted on 
dromedaries, who approach from the extreme right hand, are 
hurling javelins, doubtless the weapon mentioned in the in- 
ventory of Sir John Falstolf’s effects (1457) as “‘ lance geraye,” 
while flints are also used against the bear. A curious group 
occurs towards the centre of the composition, where a lady 
wearing a dark blue dress, ornamented with the reversed in- 
scription, ‘“ Monte le desir,” is crossing a bridge accompanied 
by a knight, upon whose shoulder is the device of a cloud with 
falling tears. They are attended by a “fewterer”’ with 
“hardled ” greyhounds, which, it seems, were used to hunt 
the bear ; but Turberville, in his ‘“‘ Noble Art of Venerie”’ (1611), 
recommended that mastiffs be mingled with the hounds “ to 
pinch the beare and make hir angry.”” And it is a very angry 
bear that appears in the last panel of the series. Therein 
is shown the attack by lance—a knight is riding full tilt 
at the animal; and towards the centre that by the sword, 
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where a man approaches it on foot. The left portion of the 
same tapestry is devoted to the sport of boar-hunting, which 
lasted from Michaelmas to St. Martin’s Day. The boar squatting 
on his haunches under a tree strongly recalls Turberville’s 
description of him: “ He heareth wonderfully well and clearly, 
and when he is hunted and cometh out of the forest or bush, 
or when he is so hunted that he is compelled to leave the country, 
he sorely dreads to take to the open country and to leave the 
forest, and therefore he puts his head out of the wood before he 
puts’ his body, then he abideth there and harkeneth and looketh 
about and taketh the wind on every side. And if at that time 
he seeth anything that might hinder him in the way he would 
go, then he turneth again into the wood.” And in the tapestry 
he has turned again to his undoing, for further to the left two 
hounds have seized him by the ears and are conducting him to 
the spear of the hunter. In the lower corner, the carcase is 
about to be thrown on the back of a sumpter horse. 

These tapestries were woven in Arras or Tournay, towards 
the middle of the fifteenth century, from designs possessing slight 
French influence, and a fair volume might be written about their 
technique and decorative details. W. G, THoMson. 


WILD COUNTRY LIFE. 


A Brittiant EarRLy SUMMER. 

HE hills, over 3,500ft. high, were covered on May 1st with a deep 
and uniform coating of snow, but by the first week of June this had 
disappeared to a remarkable extent. During a few days spent om 
the Cairngorm Mountains we had opportunities of noting the amount 
of snow on the hills as compared with that in 1910, and in some 
instances there was less snow in the corries than during mid-July 

of last season. Especially was this noticeable on the hills to the southward, 
tor we had no heavy storms from a southerly direction last winter, whereas in 
t910 storms from this direction were frequent. On the plateaux of the Cairn 
gorms we found the mountain pink (Silene acaulis) in full blossom, and quite 
a fortnight earlier than usual, and the mountain azalea (Azalea procumbens) 
was also opening its delicate flowers in certain favoured situations. Violets 
were carpeting the hillsides, and the cloudberry (Rubus chamamorus) was in 
full blossom. 
Tue HAUNTS OF THE SNOW-BUNTING 

We had gone to the hills with the intention of studying the snow-bunting 
(Plectrophenax nivalis) amid his wild haunts, and were fortunate in discovering 
at least two birds in a favourite corrie. They were both accomplished songsters 
and were very confiding, so that one was able to watch them at a distance of 
only a few yards. One bird frequented a certain locality for a considerabk 
time, and just as we had begun to imagine that he must have a sitting mate 
not far off, the sonyster, after going through the most wonderful mancuvres, 
flew right away and diasppeared completely. He first flew up to a height of 
a few yards, and sailed gracefully down with wings held well above his head, 
the while uttering his song. Then, as though a sudden impulse moved him, 
he shot skywards, and for the space of a few minutes flew wildly to and 
fro at a considerable height, giving utterance to the most excited cries. At 
last he headed north and was not seen or heard again. A second individual 
also puzzled us by his behaviour, and we failed to locate the vicinity of the nest 
Ptarmigan were very numerous, but a considerable number of birds seemed 
to have had their eggs sucked, possibly by stoats, for we saw no signs of any 
grey crows during our stay on the hills. We saw two sitting ptarmigan, and one 
of these birds was so tame that she allowed us to build a cairn and fix the camera 
into position only 3ft. or 4ft. from her! Although the heat was so intense we 
came across an extensive snow bridge covering a mountain burn at the low 
altitude of 2,o0o0ft., but, as a rule, the snow remaining was well above the 3,oooft 
level. 

EARLY MIGRATION OF CURLEW. 

To-day (June 24th) there has been a considerable migration among the 
curlew. While crossing a Highland glen I repeatedly heard their wild, whistling 
cries, and in one instance quite a large flock passed overhead The birds were 
all making south-east, and were flying at a considerable height. When we 
saw them they were crossing a stretch of deer forest tenanted by a pair of golden 
eagles, and the sighting of one of these birds in the distance caused the wandering 
curlew considerable uneasiness, several members of the flock wheeling round 
and returning in the direction whence they came. The weather at the time was 
very stormy, with a strong north-easterly wind and heavy rain squalls, the con 
ditions more resembling October than Midsummer’s Day ; but still this migration 
of the curlew must be exceptionally early. The fine weather of the past two 
months would account for the rapid maturity of their broods, and so, possibly, 
for their early flight southwards. Curiously enough, during the time that the 
curlew were migrating, an oyster-catcher was still patiently sitting on her eggs 
on a stretch of shingle at the burnside. 

BLACKBIRD AND SQUIRREL. 

A few days ago we were witnesses of a fierce attack on a squirrel by an 
enraged cock blackbird. The squirrel was leaping from tree to tree, while the 
blackbird flew shrieking after it, and every now and again swooped down viciously 
onitsenemy. A close search in the vicinity revealed a blackbird’s nest contain 
ing well-grown young birds, upoa which the parent blackbird evidently thought 
the squirrel had designs. It is a well-authenticated fact that squirrels have no 
scruples about sucking eggs, but we have not heard of them killing young birds, 
though from the cock blackbird’s behaviour it was evident that he looked upon 
the squirrel as a very suspicious person indeed. Unlike most birds, the blackbird 
often rears a couple of families in the same nest. Towards the end of April 
we found a nest with eggs, situated in a thick laurel bush. We did not have occa- 
sion again to visit the neighbourhood till June 23rd, and were surprised to find 
the nest again occupied and containing a full clutch of eggs. This is not an 
isolated instance, for we have noted the same thing before Another bird 
which sometimes uses the same nest twice over is the robin; but, as a genera} 
rule, a bird never returns to the same nest to rear a second brood 

Some NorTes ON THE DOTTEREL. 

Of all our mountain birds the dotterel is probably the last to nest. We had 

occasion, on June 3rd, to flush a pair of these rare and interesting birds in the 
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vicinity of a huge snowfield some 5ooyds. in length ana 
soft. in depth. From the agitated behaviour of the hen 
bird we surmised that a nest must be in the vicinity, but 
some hours’ careful watching showed that the birds were 
in the “ house-hunting ” stage, and had not as yet decided 
m a nesting-site I watched through the glass the move 
ments of the hen bird, and noted that she appeared to bs 
testing certain likcly spots with a view to constructing 
her primitive nest in the course of a few days. With 
one situation she seemed specially pleased, and repeatedly 
sat on the summit of a grassy mound where, to all 
appearances, there had been 2 nest in a previous season 
During her search the cock bird tan actively around as 
though supervising operations, and when the heat became 
too intense he flew on to the surface of the snowfield 
rhe elevation at which we saw the birds was not far short 


of 4,000ft., and lying full to the westerly wind, which here 
sweeps across the hillside with terrific force; but the 


dotterel is noted for its choice of exposed nesting situa 
tions and, as a result of this love for the highest 
grounds, is always chief sufferer when a summer snow 
storm sweeps over the hills. When their eggs are destroved 
in this manner, the dotterel rarely lay a second clutch, but 
form into large flocks and probably soon take theit 


departure South. SETON GORDON 


POLO PONIES & 
' THEIR PRICES. 


HERE is no doubt that the polo pony 
is having a boom in America. A 
practically unlimited commission was 
sent over to buy Mr. Buckmaster’s 
and Mr. Freake’s best ponies; and 
very seldom, if ever, have two studs 
reached so high an average. On rare occasions 
individual ponies have brought in larger sums, 
but I cannot recall such an average as that 
made by Mr. Buckmaster’s stud of £557 15s. 
each, or Mr. Freake’s of £433 2s. 6d. I never 
recollect three ponies making 650 guineas apiece 
in succession, as did Mr. Buckmaster’s Play 
Actor, Jack and Lottery. Just now, however, 
there is plenty of money for ponies in America, 
and an American gentleman interested in polo 
is reported to have said that he could have 
raised in that country 100,000, if it was 
wanted for polo ponies, in forty-eight hours. 
Of course, two things will occur to everyone on 
reading the account of this noteworthy sale 
first, that this keen competition for our best 
ponies will raise the price and make polo a more 
expensive game than it has hitherto been; and, 
secondly, that when England tries to play again 
in International polo, her players will find that 
our best ponies have gone abroad. In the first 
there is unquestionable truth—such competition 
must have the effect of raising prices for a time ; 
but, on the other hand, high prices must 
stimulate the breeding of ponies of the valuable 
polo pony type, because, although such prices as 
those 1 have noted above will not be obtained 
by breeders, yet it is impossible to raise the 
price of the finished article without affecting 
that of the raw material—the untrained pony. 
I see in this rise of prices, coinciding as it does 
with the judicious assistance to polo pony- 
breeders given by the Government, a prospect 
of the raising of small horses of the invaluable 
type we call after the game of polo becoming a 
remunerative, as it certainly is an interesting, 
occupation. As to the best ponies going abroad, 
I confess that the export of horses does not 
disturb me in the least. The great necessity of 
horse-breeding is a strong and steady market, as 
has already been pointed out more than once 
in the columns of Country LIFE; and we may 
be sure that, if Americans and foreigners buy 
the best, as appears at the time, this will only 
serve to make room for the better ones which 
are still in obscurity. Such a sale as Mr. Buck- 
master’s is, | believe, of unmitigated benefit to 
the breeding of polo ponies. Everyone is 
interested by it; everyone can understand the 
argument of high prices. Portraits of ponies 
such as those which illustrate this article are 
not merely glanced at in the columns of an 
illustrated paper, but are carefully studied in 
order that we may learn, if possible, what 
manner of ponies the best players desire to 
have. And if, as we look at these very charac- 
teristic portraits, we think we could pick holes 
here and there, this openness to criticism of 
famous ponies reminds us that it is the 
character of the pony no less than his make 
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and shape, his temper and manners 
no less than his good looks, which 
make up no small part of his value 
on the polo ground. 

The only kinds of horses I do 
not like to expatriated are 
breeding stock—young mares and 
stallions—before they have been 
of service to their native country. 
After a few years it does not 
matter; they make room, as the 
advertisements say, for younger 
ones coming on. These sales of 
ponies to go to America may also 
have the usetul effect of bringing 
home to polo players the value of 
the efforts made to breed polo 
ponies for them. We know very 
well that the Polo and Riding Pony 
Society, for example, has never had 
the support from polo players to 
which its work and the success 
which has attended it have entitled 
the society. And this is no general 
consideration for the present mo- 
ment only, when there is a move- 
ment for abolishing the measure- 
ment of ponies, since the prospect 
of increased prices and increased 
demands suggests the desirability 
of a fixed standard. The height of 


see 





W. A. Rouch. 


polo ponies may be raised to any 
point which polo players may de- 
sire; but if we are to retain the 
services of the Polo and Riding Pony 
Society, some fixed standard of 
height there must be. That standard 
will probably be the best which after 
careful consideration is found to in- 
clude the largest number of ponies 
that can be played in the game 

so high, that is, as to include all the 
big ponies worth having without 
crushing out the invaluable animals 
of medium size. The Hurlingham 
Polo Committee will not forget in 
deciding this question that, if the 
standard is fixed too high, the loss 
among the smaller will be at least 
as great as the gain among the 
higher ponies. The plan which | 
suggest is that we should retain the 
present system of official measure- 
ment, with a standard «1 14h. 3in. ; 
but that there should be not only an 
official measurer, but a committee 
of inspection, who should decide 
when a pony fails to measure 
whether it is a suitable animal for 
the game, even though it may not 
conform to the standard height laid 
down by the fraction of an inch 
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Thus we should have a definite standard 
to guide breeders and a competent court 
to make sure that no suitable polo pony 
was excluded ona mere technical point 
kveryone knows that there are some 
big ponies which are suitable for the 
game and others which are not ; all we 
want to do is to exclude the latter and 
include many of the tormer 
possible. Ww. 


POLO NOTES. 


THI 
HIS has been a memorable week 
for all lovers of polo in a re- 
markable season; and first the 
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CHAMPION CUP. 


Champion Cup, which has 
witnessed the collapse of a team of 
great reputation and the restoration 
of the best team of the season to its 
true rank. The oth Lancers’ were 
allowed to replay their match with 
Eaton, thus tacitly allowing that 
they were wrong in playing as a 
regimental team with an outsider as 


substitute when they had already in the 
regiment men well able to play. The 
match at Hurlingham between the oth 
Lancers—Major D. Campbell, Mr. I’. O 
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fairly 
Grenicil, Mr. A. N. Edwards inhere 
and Lord Rocksavage and , tion, ' 
Laton— Mr. Cecil Nickalls, Mr ' of the 
G. <A. Miller, Mr. P. W 1 ' A 
Nickalls and Mr. C. D. Miller playe 
was a very good one to witch were 
We can see at once the weak riders 
points of the 9th Lancers, and would 
why they are not so good at and 
present as we expected they the f 
would be They did not play appar 
up to their form on a rough at the 
ground; the Hurlingham thoug 
match ground was very the te 
broken, and the ball twisted thoro 
and bumped Ihe failure of It is 
their best players, except Lord plent 
KRocksavage, to reach their Polo 
form upset the combination one ¢ 
of the team, which, so far as back 
1 have seen, was never quite with 
up to the best regimental form The 
in that respect Then they hims« 
all catch hold of their ponies not « 
too haid by the head, and Hors 
thus do not get the best out do n 
of their mounts, which looked happ 
to be good katon played one ¢ 
well; their previous matches sible 
had improved their combina in a 
tion, and Mr. G. A. Miller at grou 
No. 2 came back to his old of t 
form ble scored the first ment 
goals, and achieved them by ’ the ; 
neat strokes, well aimed and field 
well timed. Mr. P. W polo 
Nickalls played a_ capital to p 
game, but both he and_ his A CHARACTERISTIC SHOT BY CAPTAIN SHAH MIRZA BEY. the 
brother always do improve as : 2 not 
the season goes on, and Mr. C. LD. Miller was, as always, a the Tigers attacked. No team could help attacking with Captain one 
resourceful No. 4 Ritson and Captain Cheape at No. 3 and back. No finer or more =e 
But the great match of the week, and, indeed, of the tourna- inspiring play has been seen than when once Captain Ritson shot toon 
ment, was that between the Royal Horse Guards and the Tigers out on a certain chestnut pony, the little horse, with its head free, oom 
on Monday We had looked forward keenly to this. Would the galloping its very best, and the rider sitting easily and hitting on in 
Royal Horse Guards have recovered their form after their collapse the near or off side with equal skill. The pony simply flew to the = fe 
in the Inter-regimental Cup Would the Tigers be strong enough front, even among those well-mounted players, and no one could up ¢ 
with an uneven team to win? As we have already noted, they touch him until on the uneven ground the ball baffled even Captain onus 
had never had such a chance before. Two things were clear before Ritson’s stroke, and he lost the ball almost at the mouth ot the goal. es 
the game had gone on for five minutes—the Royal Horse Guards Time after time the Tigers swept up to the goal, the team driven the 
were themselves again, and seas 
the Tigers were weak in attack a g 
All through the exciting early thei 
periods, when neither — side typ 
could score, | never doubted yi son 
that the Royal Horse Guards f obs 
would win if no accident or TH 
mischance occurred Look at 
them when one would, they of 
were always in their places in | 
Captain Bowlby was showing sea 
the fine control of the ball the 
which makes him at once one be 
of the most effective, as well be 
as the most attractive, of No.1 I fi 
players to watch When he hat 
scores a goal it is always as has 
the result of good tactics as gre 
well as of good hitting. tor 
Captain Brassey is a model lor 
No. 3; his steadiness supports she 
lus forwards, his quickness ou 
helps his back. The successes to 
of the Royal Horse Guards we 
have been achieved in no Th 
small degree in consequence of for 
sound team play by their No. 3. Pr 
Lord Alastair Innes- Ker at pli 
No. 3 has great quickness, ou 
and more than once his play wi 
in front of goal was bold and tit 
steady at critical moments. ar 
He averted an almost certain ni 
goal to the adversary more re 
than once by his promptness. fir 
On a certain small _ coffee- in 
coloured chestnut mare, which th 
is very nippy and yet has a fi: 
most unexpected turn of speed, n 
he was effective. Of Mr. |. Har- b 
rison | have written before, but . di 
there is just a chance that he hi 
inay be overtaken by the fault fr 
which spoils so many backs and r 
become a little slow in _ his te 
strokes The Royal Horse A WELCOME CHANGE u 
Guards scored first, and then 
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fairly up to the posts by the power of its back players. Then the 
inherent weakness, the incomplete attack, the momentary hesita- 
tion, the miss at the critical moment, revealed to us the certainty 
of their ultimate defeat against such a team. ‘ 
A feature of this match was the horsemanship of the 
players. There was little pulling about of the ponies ; they 
were allowed to do their willing best unhampered by their 
riders. But if the Tigers could not win, we were sure they 
would give their adversaries a very hard game, and they did, 
and so the steel was out of the Royal Horse Guards when 
the final was played on Wednesday. The polo-loving public 
apparently expected littie, for I have never seen so few spectators 
at the final of a Champion Cup. Eaton wor an unexpected victory, 
though why we should have been so surprised | hardly know, for 
the team was a beautifully-balanced one, the players knew the game 
thoroughly, and they were as weil mounted as a polo team could be. 
It is true that they have been below their form, but they have had 
plenty of play lately and have worked themselves into shape. 
Polo is an uncertain game, and in nothing more than this, that no 
one can tell (not even the man himself) when a player wiil come 
back to his best form. Polo has always been a favourite game 
with poets, and this, perhaps, because it is a game of inspirations. 
The player with the polo spirit on him will sometimes astonish 
himself and everyone else, and Eaton played beautifully. I am 
not concerned with what might have happened had the Royal 
Horse Guards been in form. I 
do not know what would have 
happened, and I doubt if any- 
one else does. It is quite pos- ‘ 
sible Eaton would have won 
in any case. Witb a rough 
ground, which not even the art 
of the Hurlingham manage- 
ment, who are past-masters in 
the art of turning a ploughed 
field into a smooth and smiling 
polo ground, could make easy 
to play on, it was hard to get 
the ball away. The play was 
not fast, was even sticky ; but 
one thing I noticed when there 
was a mélée was that the Eaton $\) 
team always emerged in pos- 
session of the ball. They won 
the cup; in any case a feat for 
a team which, though made 
up of seasoned players, is as an 
organised team quite young, 
having only been formed by 
the Duke of Westminster this 
season. They have all played 
a great deal at Rugby, and 
their tactics and methods were 
typical of Rugby polo, which 
some of us thought almost 
obsolete. 
THE PRrEss OF TOURNAMENTS. 
It is quite clear that one 
of two things must be done 
in the future—either the polo 
season must be lengthened or 
the list of tournaments must 
be reduced. Perhaps it would 
be better to do both. Since a 
I first began to go to Hurling- / 
ham, the reverse ot this is what 
hashappened. Theseason has 
grown shorter and the list of 
tournaments has grown much 
longer. The season has grown 
shorter because very nearly the whole of May is practically left 
out of the season, and by July 15th players are beginning to flit 
to Ostend. The consequence of this is that polo managers try to 
work off an overloaded programme between June Ist and July 15th. 
This could just be managed if every day was fine, but fine weather 
for six weeks in the summer is a very unusual thing in this country. 
Practically we must always reckon to lose from six to ten 
playing days in the season, and this ought to be provided for in 
our calculations, since it is rather absurd to make our reckonings 
without allowing for things which must inevitably happen some- 
times. What would probably be the wisest plan would be to 
arrange to have not more than five first-class tournaments, begin- 
ning not later than May 15th. Of course, we know that for various 
reasons club managers like to have their best polo in June or the 
first week in July. Nothing draws so well at the clubs nowadays 
in any ordinary year as first-class polo, and therefore, of course, 
the polo clubs, which have the financial side to consider, wish to 
fix their tournaments on such dates as are likely to suit the greater 
number of spectators. But the interests of the game itself must 
be our paramount consideration, and I think that no one will 
doubt that the contusion and clashing of the best tournaments 
has been a misfortune to the game and calls for some interference 
from the Hurlingham Polo Committee. Each first-class tourna- 
ment ought to be allowed a fortnight to itself, and one of them ought 
to be played certainly in the month of May. Even this only gives 
us room for five first-class Cup tournaments. But it is better to 
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concentrate our efforts upon a tew than to keep tournaments on 
our programmes which neither attract entries nor excite interest. 
The number of so-called first-class tournaments is also an evil, 
because it distracts our attention from such genuine exhibitions 
of sound polo as the Junior Championship, the Novices’, the 
Subalterns’ and the County Cups. The man who knows nothing 
of polo below the twenty-two point handicap is more than half 
ignorant of the present state of the game. 
THE County PoLo WEEK at RANELAGH. 

The second County Polo Week at Ranelagh has come round, 
and, favoured by fine weather, has brought together a large number 
ot the friends of county polo, for polo in the country makes many 
friends, because in English country life, where there are so few 
places of meeting, the members’ games, the tournaments and the 
gymkhanas of the county club soon become attractive social 
centres. Naturally, our feeling for a local team is stronger than 
it is for the principal London teams, however excellent their play. 
But the question we naturally ask ourselves is how far county polo 
is really flourishing. The number of clubs affiliated to the County 
Polo Association does not greatly increase, and there are always 
some which are in a state of suspended animation. But although 
county polo clubs do sometimes suspend play for a season or two, 
yet the players are not lost to the game. This often means that 
two or three of the best players out of the club have moved away to 
a more convenient centre, and house agents in the neighbourhood 
































THE BENDING RACE 


of such first-class county clubs as Cirencester, Blackmore Vale or 
Minehead will tell us that the existence of a good polo club 
certainly increases the demand for houses in the locality 
THE CORONATION AND County Cur FINALS AT RANELAGH. 
It was satisfactory that the splendid Coronation Cup trophy 
should be won by an Anglo-Indian team and be presented to the 
winners by the Duke of Connaught on behalf of the King. All that 
was best in Indian polo was represented in the winning team. 
Captain Mirza Bey of the Golconda team is second to none of the 
Indian officers who play polo. Captain Cheape has the unique 
distinction of being foremost in polo in England, India and America. 
The runners-up for the Coronation Cup were the 4th Dragoon 
Guards, winners of the Inter-regimental tournament a week before, 
the champion Service team of the year in England, but trained 
in Indian polo. The Duke of Connaught, Lord Roberts and the 
Crown Prince of Sweden were interested and sympathetic 
spectators of the victory of the Indian team. Only less interest- 
ing and, from a polo point of view, not less important than the 
Coronation Cup, was the final of the County Cup, also 
played iast Saturday afternoon. Cirencester (Mr. Barton, 
Mr. Aubrey Hastings, Mr. Barker and Mr. Mason) are a genuine 
county team of old standing and a great reputation, and the victory 
of this club in this, as also in the Junior County Championship was 
very satisfactory. I have only just space to remind my readers 
that the Rugby Challenge Cup for teams of thirty-two points and 
under is fixed for August 5th, entries to close on July 26th. X. 
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LITERATURE. 


4 BOOK OF THE WEEK. 
N a swift generalisation which has in it the root of truth, 
De Quincey divided all books into the Literature of 
Knowledge and the Literature of Power. The two classes 
merge into one another plainly enough, as when a history, 
clearly in the main a book of knowledge, is written with 
so large a view of human character and of the play of inevitable 
forces that it becomes part of the Literature of Power. While 
the latter class demands our greater admiration for the influence 
it has in shaping the minds of men and in giving them vision, 
there must also be praise for those laborious souls who gather 
facts with industry and present them to us in new and convenient 
ways. It may result, and very often does, in no more than 
a piece of bookmaking ; but if it serves its purpose, the work 
is well worth the doing. Mr. E. Beresford Chancellor is an expert 
in garnering knowledge, and his latest labour, The Lives of the 
British Sculptors (Chapman and Hall), is an exceedingly useful 
book, which has long been wanted. Anyone who, like this 
reviewer, has had occasion to search for facts relating to the 
story of sculpture in England, will know how vague and scattered 
are the sources of information. A few monographs oa individual 
artists and the writings of Horace Walpole and Allan Cunning- 
ham, on neither of whom can much reliance be placed, exhaust 
the obvious material. Flor the rest the student has to trust 
to luck, to gather what he may from printed memoirs of all 
sorts and conditions of men, and from manuscripts such as 
Stone’s valuable note-books. It has been Mr. Chancellor’s 
task to go through a vast mass of unrelated material with a 
comb, and to gather the facts into his useful volume. To his 
title The Lives of the British Sculptors he adds and Those who 
have Worked in England——a significant gloss on our debt to the 
Continent. It has to be admitted that the wealth of genius 
which produced the medieval figures of Wells and other 
cathedrals died out almost entirely in the sixteenth century, 
and that even with the magnificent stimulus of Torrigiano 
and his tomb of Henry VIL., native sculpture remained asieep. 
When all honour has been paid to Nicholas Stone, who worked 
for Inigo Jones, and to Stone’s sons, it must be confessed that 
their achievement was mediocre. 

Che superb statue of Charles 1. at Charing Cross we owe to 
a Frenchman, Le Sueur, and the fashion in garden gods to C. G, 
Cibber,a Dane. The achievement of Grinling Gibbons (we can- 
not follow Mr. Chancellor in spelling him Gibbon) may be claimed 
as English, though he was born in Rotterdam. Supreme as 
it was, however, and admirable as is the figure of James II., 
his fame is rather that of the wood-carver than the statuary. 
In Rysbrack, Scheemakers and Roubillac we have three 
foreigners whose work altogether outshines their native 
contemporary Bird. Nollekens, though born in England, 
had an Antwerp man for father. Wilton, Banks, Bacon, Flax- 
man and Chantrey were natives ; but with them may be remem- 
bered Carlini, Rossi and Ceracchi. The author’s scheme for 
the book was to close the story with Chantrye, but we share 
his regret that it meant the exclusion ot Alfred Stevens, the 
greatest of English sculptors and worthy to be named witn 
Michelangelo, whose masculine spirit he imherited. Full as 
is Mr. Chancellor's book. it is not clear why he dismisses with a 
word the elder Van Nost, a Dutchman, who did as much as 
anyone to popularise sculpture here at the beginning of the 
eighteenth century. True he was only a maker of garden 
figures, but Cibber was little more, and the many Cupids that 
can be directly attributed to Van Nost mark him as a serious 
artist. Moreover, his son was described in Dublin as “ the most 
knowing and skilful statuary in the kingdom” when he did 
the statue of George I1., and he is not even mentioned. Sir 
Henry Cheere is also dismissed with a word as having his 
statuary yard at Hyde Park Corner, but incorrectly, for it 
belonged to his brother John. Henry did serious portrait 
statues, was a member of the Royal Academy and won a 
baronetcy by his services to art. He deserves, therefore, 
an accurate description, though he was a poor sculptor. Of 
Roubillac Mr. Chancellor says that the Nightingale monument 
in Westminster Abbey is his best work; but it is a theatrical 
thing, and the sculptor is better remembered for sober work 
like his Cass statue, which Mr. Chancellor ignores. Of the 
earlier artist Kearne, brother-in-law of the elder Nicholas 
Stone, he seems to be unaware that he worked in Yorkshire 
and is mentioned in Slingsby’s Diary. Wilton’s appointment 
as State Coach Carver to George III. affects Mr. Chancellor 
unpleasantly. ‘‘ Nowadays the selection of one who set up as 
a sculptor for such a work would be regarded as ridiculous, 
but then it was in no way thought an anomaly.” This 
apparent approval of the divorce between the “fine” and 
“decorative” aspects of art seems mischievous. The idea 


that carving a coach panel is a derogatory work for a serious 


sculptor is at the root of much of the artistic weakness of to-day. 
William Morris strove to destroy it with some success. When 
it is remembered that Benvenuto Cellini took as much joy in 
making a salt cellar as in modelling a statue for a king, it is 
not clear why artists whose thighs are weaker than his little 
finger should draw any such distinction. Nor do they. It is 
the public in whose minds such ideas remain indelibly impressed. 


A WOMAN’S OUESTION, 
The Glory of Clementina Wing, by William J]. Locke. (John Lane 
Ihe Bodley Head.) 

THERE is, perhaps, not quite so much originality in this latest literary concep 
tion of Mr. Locke as in some of his others—‘* The Beloved Vagabond,” for 
instance Phe transformation—or, rather, the development—of a plain, mascu 

line, strong-minded, clever female into a woman ruling in her own kingdom of 
love, among men and children, is not a new theme. But Mr. Locke’s whimsical, 
gentle, half-ironical way of looking at things invests even the most ordinarv of 
these things with new thoughts and charms. Disaster in her early youth has 
made the artist, Clementina Wing, eccentric, hard and abrupt ; she is deliberately 
unattractive, even to the extent of wearing white cotton gloves two sizes tow 
large tor her. She has, however, a personality and genius, and a sound and 
unselfish character that nothing has really spoilt. Events occur, chiefly in con 
nection with a frightened girl, with the charming Tommy, with a physical break 
down of her own, and with the legacy of a little child—and Clementina Wing 
enters into her kingdom. She has never changed in her clear-sighted opinion as 
to what a woman's kingdom reatly is. She waves her genius, her brains, her 
dominating personality, aside with bitter impatience. Paint she will to the end, 
because she cannot help herself; but it is not her genius that is the glory of 
Clementina Wing. In the story there is another life whom the disaster of a 
betrayed trust has brought to shipwreck also. The gentle, unselfish Quixtus, 
overwhelmed by successive shocks, accepts the advice which his faithless friend 
tendered to Job in similar circumstances. He curses God and sets forth to wreak 
vengeance on mankind. lIlow Clementina, by her vigorous common-sense, 
saves him, in the same way in which she saves everybody, and how, gradually, 
nearly everyone in the story leaves off being mistaken and decides to be wise 
and good, Mr. Locke tells in a way all his own and full of charm. His story should 
be read by everybody, but more especially by all who are seeking light on the 
‘woman question.” Here is one woman’s view of it—and she a genius. 


SENTIMENT ov. SCIENCE. 

Queed, by Henry Sydnor Harrison. (Constable.) 

HIS book belongs to what may be called the altruistic literary school of America, 
vf which “ Mrs. Wiggs of the Cabbage Patch ” was a first and shining example. 
It is curious how crude and simple, in the sense of being both unrelated and un- 
thought-out, the virtuous perception of a “ new” nation can be. Queed is a 
young man with a genius for “ evolutionary sociology.” In order to write his 
great book he deliberately shuts himself off from all human intercourse. But 
this, in ‘‘ democratic’ America, is the one unforgivable sin, and an almost too 
perfect young woman, the heroine of the story, equally deliberately sets out to 
lead him into abundant fellowship and friendship with his kind. ‘“ The life and 
example of a little girl like Fifi are worth more than all the text-books you will 
ever write "’—this is the text of a sermon addressed to the astounded young 
man in an interview sought for the purpose. Fifi 1s a landlady’s daughter, 
who, dying in a decline, is certainly very simple and gentle ; but to deduce 
from this that nobody ought to write text-books or to seek those conditions 
in which their writing is pessible, is perhaps not quite logical. Nevertheless, 
the story, which includes the career of a newspaper, of a popular young 
townsman, and of areformatory, which is full of the afore-mentioned some- 
what self-conscious but kindly moralising, has undoubted charm, interest and 
incident, and a wealth of that unfamiliar American detail and characteristic 
which is becoming so familiar to readers on this side of the Atlantic. But it 


“ 


is impossible to avoid experiencing a slight feeling of amusement when one finds 
that even American journalism is pointed out as a splendid path for the lover 
of his kind to learn to tread, and the author's views thereon, on page 156, are 
really worth reading. ‘‘ Your duty,” says the instructing heroine, “‘ is to get 
yourself read; if you fail there, you fail everywhere "* ; while Colonel Cowles, 
the noble and successful editor who is held up as a lofty example of right per- 
ception and endeavour, thus addresses his docile pupil: ‘“‘ For the Lord’s sake 
° squirt some color (sic) into your way of looking at things! Be kind 
and good-natured in your heart—just as I am at this moment—but for heaven's 
sake learn to write as if you were mad, and only kept from yelling by phenomenal 
will-power.”’ The young man, thus instructed, reaches ali the heights of success, 
moral and spiritual, as well as material, and marries the pretty heroine in conse- 
quence ; and since it is useless to weep, one may just as well smile at this frankly 
complacent and self-admiring statement of the formula for a democratic 
“ literature’ which is so rapidly rendering a nobler tradition obsolete. 


“NEW GUINEA WAY.” 

When the Red Gods Call, bv Beatrice Grimshaw. (Mills and Boon.) 

MRS. GRIMSHAW has to be congratulated on a definite success. She has 
written a tale of a wild country and of a wild nature, and both the land and the 
man live in her pages. Hugh Lynch and British New Guinea are material 
enough for a romance, and an avowed romance Mrs. Grimshaw makes of them. 
A lawless, humorous wanderer, endued with the definite virtues as well as the 
faults of a man, Lynch attracts and holds the reader in spite of the fact that 
he is writing his own biography, always a difficult thing for a hero to do; and 
through one wild scene atter another from his marriage with the black Kari 
and the murder of Sanderson to his overwhelming love for the Governor's little 
daughter and his departure for prison an hour after his marriage to her, he 
never really alienates sympathy or wholly outrages justice. There is a great 
deal of very charming love-making, of courage, of humour, of tremendous feats 
of endurarce and daring; there are really wonderful descriptions of the inmost 
fastnesses of a wonderful and horrible country; there is first-hand and most 
interesting knowledge of the habits and characteristics of the terrible native 
races; there are many characters, and every one of them living and realised, 
from the hard-eyed, cackling little Governor and the adorable child, Stephanie, 


to Worboise, Hugh Lynch’s garrulous old pal, and Garia, his extraordinary’ 
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native servant. And out of all this Mrs. Grimshaw has woven a stirring and 
fascinating story, rising here and there to charming description, if only in touches, 
alike of the nobler moods of a man, and the beautiful visions of a strange land, 
and descending to horrors, not only vivid bvt real, of cannibal tribes and Nature 
in her most repulsive aspects—and a man at his worst. 

A SOLDIER’S STORIES. 
Long Bow and Broad Arrow, by Major W. P. Drury. (Chapman and 

Hall.) 

THESE are a soldier's stories ; and first-rate stories. They tell of tricks played 
by land and sea; of a parrot who nearly wrecked a submarine, of a chaplain 
who was a bishop for a weck, of a muffin-bell that was no muffin-bell and an 
iceberg that was not an iceberg. They tell how the meanness of Ananias of the 





Rifles failed of its nefarious purpose ; and how the officers of the Seahorse drank 
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their own Madeira. The story of ‘“ The Wasted Cartridge” is perhaps a little 
out of place among these jovial yarns, with its hint of tragedy and its rather 
improbable spy ; but even this has its value here when considered in relation 
to the stirring poem of patriotism and loyalty which opens the book. 


BOOKS TO ORDER FROM THE LIBRARY 
The Hamptonshire Wonder, by J. D. Beresford. (Sidgwick and Jackson.) 
Nigel Ferrard, by Mrs. Baillie Reynolds. (Mills and Boon.) 


The Shadow of Love, by Marcelle Tinayre. Translated from the French 
‘ (The Bodley Head.) 
The Arrest of Arséne Lupin, by Maurice Leblanc. Translated from the French 


(Eveleigh Nash.) 


Five Women and a Caravan, by Countess Russell. (Eveleigh Nash.) 


ON THE GREEN. 


By Horace HUTCHINSON AND BERNARD DARWIN. 


‘Ir Doers Nor Matter Wuat Crus You Take.” 
LIKE very much the story which one of the competitors, himself a 
Frenchman, had to tell about his caddie after his round in the lrench 
amateur championship. The match had reached a very acute stage— 
indeed, it was prolonged to the twentieth hole—and at this crisis the 
player asked the caddie whether he had better approach with the mashie 
or the running iron, whereto the boy replied, with an air of great detach- 
‘N it does not matter which you take. What is so nice 


ment, \’import 
about the answer is that in 
many of the cases in which 
it might well be given, 
though I never heard it 
before, it would be so 
perfectly true. While we 
are agonising over the pre- 
cisely right club, the true 
fact often is that it does 
not matter which we take ; 


what does matter is that 


we should hit the ball with A. 
the one that we do choose iy —_ 
eventually. But it is given v 


a 


to few to sum up the case 
with the precision of this 
French caddie He does 
not appear to have intended 
any offence; but his reply is 
not one to fill his mastet 
with any great enthusiasm 
about the stroke in prospect 
nor in the caddie as an 
encouraging henchman 


Tur WATERING OF PUTTING 
GREENS 


Putting greens have 
been severely tested this 
year, both by the former 
and by the latter droughts 
It is true that thev had 
early rain in abundance, and 
also a week or so of relief, 
between the droughty 
periods, which was _ the 
saving of their lives But 
they have been shrewdly 
tried, and have stood the 
test well, and what has 
been specially on trial is the 
faith of those who hold that 
greens are better for not 
being watered. Of course, g 
this is a statement put in : 
too general a form, and 
must be modified according 
to the nature of the soil and 
the aspect of individual 
greens ; but on the whole we 
must surely regard the 
advocates of the  non- 
watering policy as doubtless 
well-meaning, but doubtless, 
too, mistaken men. What 
ground they have for their 
argument is this: that if 





you begin watering you 
must go on with it whenever 
needful, that it is better not 
to water at all if there is any 
fear of the supply of water 


failing, and that greens MR. CHARLES 


which are accustomed to 

being watered will wither much more quickly in a drought if the 
water be denied to them than will those to which this luxury has not become 
a necessity The reason is not at all far to seek-—no further than the roots 
of the grass themselves. It will be found, on examination, that the roots of a 
green, other circumstances being equal, which has been habitually watered do 
not go down into the ground as deeply as the roots on a green that has not been 
watered. Finding the water that they need near the surface, the roots of the 
former are not led down to the depths in search of it as are the roots of the 





unwatered grass ; being nearer the surface, they feel the effect of the unrelieved 
drought the quicker, and so the blade perishes The practical conclusion is 
that the judiciously watered green is best of all, but that the unwatered green 
is better than that which is inadequately and injudiciously watered 
PHROUGH-THE-GREEN MOWERS 
We have lately been making some enquiry into the working on golf cours« 

of motor mowing-machines, and the general conclusion is that where circum 
stances are in their favour, that is to say, where the surfaces are tolerably level 
and the worm-casts not too 
heavy and abundant, they 
work well and effect a 
considerable econom as 
compared with horse labour, 
rhey can, of course, be used 
when and where ground is 
so soft that even with the 
leathern shoes horses would 
indent it too much. Their 
great advantage, however, 
is in the pace at which they 
work; and in taking into 
account all the items of 
cost tor purposes of com 
parison with the horse 
mowers, the fact that the 
day’s wages of the man in 
charge cover so much more 
ground mown is a big con 
sideration, for whether the 
area mown is small or large, 
that is to say, whether done 
by horse or machine trac 
tion, his wage is approxi 
mately the same Worm 
easts on light soil do not 
seem to interfere with the 
easy working of the motor 
mower at all, but only when 
they are wet and clayey 
On very undulating = of 
sharply broken ground it 


obvious that the motor 
mowers would not work as 
well as the horse-drawn 
machines, though even 
these are sometimes rather 
defeated by very uneven 
ground Hi. G. H. 


Pur PULL AND THI 
Pusu 


I was talking the other 
day to a famous profe 
sional who was commenting 
on one interesting aspect of 
the duel at Sandwich 
between Vardon and Massy 
It was, he pointed out, a 
contest between the push 
and the pull The word 

‘ ‘ push ”" to be ure, do 
Chere scant justice to Vardon's 
by re ° most beautiful stroke ; but it 

fe is an adequate word in this 

that Vardon’s ball, when 

it does not fly absolutels 
dead straight, flies from 
left to right He very, very 
seldom hits the ball with 
mer _ any perceptible amount of 
Ky ANS. hook Massy, on the other 
hand, is undoubtedly among 

the hookers. That little flick or turn of the right wrist at the top of the swing 
prepares one for it, and his finest shots fly very decidedly from left to right 
I was not at La Boulie, where the French champion had his revenge, but in the 
Sandwich duel the push did unquestionably beat the pull into a cocked hat 
It was just this habit of playing for a pull that wrought Massy’s undoing. He 
was not timing his shots quite so well as usual; the pull became a little over 
emphatic, and the ball scurried away to the left till it not infrequently ended in 
the long grass. Whatever else may be said as to the respective merits of the two 
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ols, this one thing can be said without much fear: that the pulled ball finds 
its way most easily into trouble on account of its greater capacity for running 
Moreover, when it reaches the trouble it burrows its way right in till it finds 
i thoroughly snug little spot in which to bury itself 
Tue CHAMPIONS OF THE TWwo SCHOOLS 
Of course, when we speak of a pulled or pushed ball in connection with 
champions, we mean a ball that flies slightly from left to right, or vice versa ; we 
do not mean, as when we are speaking of our own shots, one that hurls itself to 
square leg or sidles towards silly point. With the normally bad player the push 
nay be just as disastrous as the pull; but then he does not push the ball, he 
slices it, and his slice is one worthy of the name My professional friend was all 
in favour of the push; and, if people can hit the ball far enough without a hook, 
I expect he is right. Yet there are some very sound live arguments on the other 
sick lor the pushers we have Vardon and Duncan—a capital beginning—but 
for the pullers besides Massy there is Braid, and I think I may add Taylor. Braid 
palpably drives a ball that flies from right to left Traylor perhaps is not so 
obvious, but when he is driving in his very best way there is a decided natural 
hook Then there are Mr. Graham and, of course, Willy Park, most pronounced 
and famous of hooker indeed, his is a hook that is inclined on rare occasions 
to get a little out of hand Finally, I suppose one might add Mr. Hilton, but 
he is a little puzzling just now Originally a pusher, he has for years been a 
confirmed hooker; but then at Prestwick he seemed to be standing much more 
open and dispensing with his hook Whether this betokened a permanent 
change of habit or whether it was merely that he thought the pulled ball was 
ery likely to be punished at Prestwick I am not quite sut 
Mr. CHARLES EVANS 
Chis week's cartoon is solemnly and respectfully designated Mr. Charles 
Evans—I believe junior should be added to make the title complete—but the 
subject of it is already widely known in this country and will always be known 
us Mr Chick" Evans. He has now returned to America, where we all hope 
that he will win the amateur championship of his native country. He has not 
quite succeeded in winning it yet, but then he was born in so ridiculously recent 
i year as 1890; so he has plenty of time in which to do it He has also plenty 
of time in which to win our championship, and, if he comes here only half as 
ften as we should like, he very probably will win it. As it is, he has not gone 
home wholly empty-handed, since he won the amateur championship of France 
it La Boulie, beating a field of something more than respectable strength It is 
probable that Mr. Evans is the best golfer that has yet come to visit us from 
America, and it is certain that there never can come one more popular or more 
<dlelightful B. D. 


GULLANE AND ITS COURSES. 


BOUT twenty-five years ago | was driving home across 
Gullane Common with my father, who was, even 
then, one of the oldest golfers in the district, when 
he made a prophecy which has already been fulfilled 
to the very letter. “‘ Mark my words,” he said, 

‘the time will come when the whole of this hill will be utilised 
for golf.” 

What a difference those twenty-five years have made! 
Whereas in 1886 there was but one solitary course on Gullane 
Hill, there are now three full eighteen-hole courses beside the 
adjacent New Luffness and some short holes for children. 
Indeed, it is not too much to say that every available inch of 
possible golfing ground has been made use of. There must 
naturally be some who deplore the passing of Old Gullane, with 
its pleasant memories of happy days and well-fought matches, 
far from the madding crowd, when the starter was unknown 
and caddies only charged sixpence a round. A delightful course 
it was, even if somewhat devoid of hazards according to modern 
ideas, and also on the short side. But in those days men were 
not ashamed if they could not reach a green one hundred and 
seventy yards away with a gentle push of an iron club, and 
who shall say that they did not get just as much enjoyment 
out of the game as the present race of rubber-core smiters ? 
It may be interesting to trace shortly the growth of Gullane 
as a golfing centre from the time that the weavers of Aberlady 
used to come over on Handsel Monday to play an annual match 
at the “ gowff”’ with their rivals and neighbours over three or 
four holes, down to the present day, when golf has turned an 
obscure little village, whose sole interest was a training stable, 
into a fashionable modern watering-place. 

rhe origin of golf at Gullane is not known: but probably 
it is coeval with that at North Berwick. It is probable that 
the local farmers, who in those prosperous East Lothian days 
had money and leisure to spare, used to meet and picnic 
in summer days on the hill. These meetings resulted in the 
formation of the East Lothian Golf Club in 1859, one of 
the rules of which was “ that the place for playing be Gullane 
Hill.” Prior to this date, in 1854, the Dirleton Castle Golf 
Club, which is still the premier artisan golf club in the country, 
had been formed, and from the minutes of these clubs we 
may learn from time to time of the progress of golf at Gullane. 
At that time, and for a good many years, the round consisted 
of thirteen holes, and probably the “ Hill”’ hole was played the 
same way both on the outward and return journey, because 
in 1878 we learn from the minutes of the East Lothian Golf 
Club that “Mr. A. Usher moved that the Committee take 
into Consideration the propriety of altering the round at 
present played over so as to obviate the danger of balls 
hitting players ascending the first hill, by those descending.” 
Finally, in 1885, Gullane blossomed into a full eighteen - hole 
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course by the addition of the three low-ground holes. But 
the round as played then was not destined to last long ; 
numerous complaints were made of the unfairness of the putting 
green of the hole “ down the Hill,”’ owing to its extraordinary 
slope (indeed, it is said that in a medal competition a man once 
drove it in one, and took fifteen to hole out, the final shot being 
a successful loft into the hole with an iron), and so the hole was 
lengthened by putting the green some hundred yards further on, 
over a big bunker. 

Of the courses as they now are, Gullane No. I, by 
which name what remains of the old course is now known, 
is so good that it deserves a special word. First as to 
length—at full stretch it is over six thousand three hundred 
yards, but taking it on the average it can be computed at 
six thousand two hundred yards, which is quite long enough, 
especially at present, as, naturally enough, a great deal of the 
“ fairway ”’ is as yet on the soft side ;_ it is, however, the arrange- 
ment of the length of the holes and the placing of the hazards 
which is altogether admirable. There is one really long hole 
the third—which is five hundred and thirty yards, but even that 
has its compensations, as the tee shot is down hill and the lies 
through the green are perfection. Then there are three beautifully 
engineered short holes, one being an almost exact replica of 
the old “‘ Island ” hole, which was, perhaps, the principal feature 
of the original Gullane Course. As its name suggests, it is a 
one-shot hole of about one hundred and fifty-five yards on to 
a green surrounded with bunkers. As at present played it is 
the fourth; and the other short holes are the ninth and thir- 
teenth, the ninth being just a mashie shot into a bottle-nosed 
green honeycombed with bunkers, and the thirteenth an iron 
shot over a kind of gully into a punch-bowl. On a calm day 
a long driver will be able to reach most of the other holes with 
two shots, but at a good many a brassie will be required, and 
at not a few a really well-hit tee shot must precede the second. 
The excellence of the Gullane turf is historic ; so it is almost 
superfluous to say that the putting greens, even the new ones, 
are a delight. 

Almost, but not quite, as good as Gullane No. 1 is Gullane 
No. 2, which is devised on much the same lines, albeit that the 
holes are not of quite so good a length. Gullane No. 3, however, 
is quite different. There the long holes cease from troubling 
and the short driver is at rest. Nevertheless, it is by no means 
a duffer’s course, and quite as much fun can be got out of it 
as out of either of the other two longer ones. There are no 
less than six holes which can be reached quite easily off the tee, 
while there are only two of over four hundred yards. 

With a nine-hole course for children Gullane now boasts 
of no fewer than sixty-three holes, and probably the facilities 
for absorbing holiday crowds are greater there than anywhere 
else in the world, as forty-five couples per hour can be started 
on the three courses. The charges for playing are: For all 
the courses, 2s. per day, Ios. per week, {1 per month, £2 per six 
months. For Nos. 2 and 3, Is. 6d. per day, 6s. per week, 15s. 
per month, {I Ios. per six months. 

In conclusion, may I say that I am indebted to the Rev. 
J. Kerr’s most interesting ‘“ Golf Book of East Lothian”’ for 
most of the historical facts in this article. F. KIN Locn. 


THE MAKING OF 
POT-POURRI1. 


By GERTRUDE JEKYLL. 

HERE are two ways of making pot-pourri—the moist 
and the dry; the moist is the sweeter and the more 
enduring, the dry is the easier to make. In both, 
the proper preparation of the rose petals is the matter 
that requires the greatest care, and on which the 

success of the mixture depends. For either kind the roses 
must be picked when fully expanded and when perfectly dry. 
Early or middle afternoon, when the morning dew has quite 
dried off them, is therefore the best time of day for collecting. 
Roses that have been rained upon, even two days before, must 
always be looked on with suspicion ; the rain penetrates among 
the petals, lodges in their hearts, and they seldom dry satis- 
factorily. Much discussion goes on among pot-pourri-makers 
as to the proper kind of rose, but in ordinary practice any kind 
of rose that is sweet smelling and in good condition does well. 
For making the moist kind the petals are pulled off and separated 
by passing them through the fingers. In doing this, anything 
damp or decayed, or any central mass that holds together and 
would not readily dry, as in the case of some tea roses, is thrown 
away. The petals are then laid a couple of inches deep, or more 
loosely it space allows, on papers or dust-sheets, and left to 
dry for from three to four days. The rate of drying depends 
so much on the temperature and the state of the weather that 
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an exact time cannot be stated, but they should get to a leathery, 

half-dried condition, and then are ready to put into jars. A 

large handful is put in, pressed down level with the hand, and 

about half covered with a mixture of equal parts of bay salt 

and common salt. The bay salt is roughly pounded, so that 

some is quite small and none is larger than a hazel nut. After 

each day’s addition a weight is put on to keep the mass close 

and tight. It is convenient to have a presser of wood, and a 

stone or leaden weight to put on the top. In the case of jars 

\ other than cylindrical, the wood will have to be in two pieces, 
or it could not be moved in and out. 

The ingredient next in importance to the rose petals, and 

desirable in nearly equal quantity, will be sweet geranium leaves. 

To help the drying, and in order to secure good distribution 

when the mass comes to be mixed, they are torn in three or 

‘ four pieces, unless they are quite small, the stalks being rejected. 

They are treated like the rose leaves, partly dried, packed 

into the jar, salted and pressed. Bay leaves are also impor- 

tant, but should be used in lesser quantity, and sweet verbena 

leaves should not be forgotten; but both of these are of such a 

dry nature that they can go straight into the jars. Lavender 

is also held in readiness, some in whole heads and some shaken 

out. This can also either go straight into the jars or be kept 

dry till the final mixing. Unless a small quantity only is made, 

the mixing is not done till early in October, because the sweet 

geraniums are wanted in the garden till they are cut off by frost. 

Therefore, in the case of the making of a large batch of pot- 

pourri we wait for them till frost threatens ; but if only a small 

quantity is made, they can be picked at any time in the late 

summer. In this case also all the materials, as they are collected, 
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, PHACKERAY AT CHARTERHOUSI 
fo tue Eprror or * Country Lire.”’| 
Sir, —In your last issue I see that | am quoted as supporting a theory that the 
Charterhouse house called Verites was that in which Thackeray boarded 
In an article written by me twenty years ago | explained that Thackeray, m 
1822, went to Penny’s house in Wilderness Row (now No. 30-28, Clerkenwell 


Road) In 1824 Penny migrated to a house in Rutland Place, Charterhouse 


new house, but thenceforth boarded with a Mrs. Boyes at No. 9, Charterhouse 
Square (still existing), and remained there till 1827, when he left I have repeated 
this quite recently in another article All that I have ever said is that if any 
house at all at modern Charterhouse could claim connection, however remote, 
with Thackeray’s school career it would be Verites, since Thackeray's old house 

master became master of that house later on. Sut the cousinship at best i 

extremely remote, and, moreover, has now Lroadened out to a third generation 
Soth the houses (No, 30-—28, Clerkenwell Road, and No. 9, Charterhouse Square) 
may still be seen and are very little altered. IL have in my possession a letter 
written to me by Stuart Roupell, head-monitor of Penny’s house, at the tine 





when the fight took place in which George Venables broke Thackeray's moss 
All these are hard facts, and I am sorry that any vagueness on my part has led 
to a misunderstanding.—GERALD S. Davies, Master's Lodge, Charterhouse, E4 


rHE ABNORMAL COLOURED GANNE! 
fo tHe Eprror or * Country Lire.” 

> Sirk,—In accordance with my promise I now forward you the result of our quest 
of the abnormal gannet which was photographed by Messrs. Fortune and Atkin 
son when here in July last year. A close and careful watch has been kept on ail 
the gannets frequenting the Rock—more especially among the immature birds 
but nothing resembling the bird in question has been noted. The nest on which 
the abnormal bird was photographed is occupied at present by two normally 
plumaged birds. As the sexes are indistinguishable, and to make certain we wer 
not always observing the same bird on the nest, | painted one of them pretty 
much as [ had the dozen birds last season when proving both sexes incubated 
Iwo gentlemen, deputed by Mr. Atkinson to report if the abnormal bird had 
returned, on seeing this painted bird on the same nest, were only prevented 
reporting the return of the abnormal one on my confessing the deception. These 
two gentlemen informed me that they both saw the bird as photographed by 
Messrs. Fortune and Atkinson about the same time as they did, and I am su 
prised their evidence was not led in the contention for a genuine variety How 
ever, it is now quite certain that the bird in question has either moulted to the 
normal plumage or it has not returned here J. M. Camppens, Bass Rock 
Lighthouse. 


CARTMEL FELL CHURCH 
, lo tue Epiror or “ Country Lirt 





Sir,—Your hand is heavy upon those who are making alterations at Cartmel 
Fell Church. I do not think those who are immediately concerned will writ 
to you. Mav a former neighbour and friend of theirs do so? The church is 
known and loved by those who worship regularly in it and by the tourist 
Possibly the latter would not love it so much if he had attended many services 
there. The condition of the church was very bad; the roof leaked and it 
timbers were decayed, the windows would not fasten and the church was very 
damp. All this, you will say, might have been put right without any sacrifice 
of beauty. You would be right. Let us consider the question then of the pew 

I admit that the pews were venerable—eighteenth century I should say—but 
the work was poor, and perhaps the highest epithet which could be applied to 
them is that they were quaint. They were made of deal. The seats were so 
narrow that it was painful to sit upon them. ‘To kneel in many of them was 
impossible owing to the slope of the floor; to stand was not easy. Surely the 
church fittings were made for the living and not to tell of a bad period of church 
history ? No one loves the church more than those who live nearest to it 





No one is more conservative in the best sense of the word, but I doubt if 
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can go into the same jar; but a large quantity is more con 
veniently prepared in several jars to await the final mixing. 
When all is ready, the spices and other seasonings must be at 
hand. The spices may be ground cloves, mace, coriander, 
allspice and mixed ground spice, with a certain proportion 
of whole cloves and mace, also violet powder (Atkinson’s), 
gum benzoin and gum styrax, both the latter in powder. There 
should be as much, or rather more, of the violet powder than 
the bulk of the remainder of the spices put together. 

‘ The preparations in the jars are taken out, well broken 
up, mixed with the spice seasoning, and can, if desired, be now 
put out in bowls or jars; but it is better to return the whole 
to the preparation jars or to a wooden tub, ram it fairly firm 
and leave it for six months to mellow and mature 

Anything sweet that may be obtainable, such as cedat 
sawdust or fine shavings, is a desirable addition, and in March 
it is well to prepare Seville orange peel, cut in strips about 
half an inch wide at their widest and thickly stuck with cloves 
This should be packed carefully into a small jar by itself, pressed 
down by hand and salted, to await the general mixing. Some 
makers use pungent scents, such as musk and oil of rhodium, 
but I think these are better omitted. 

In making dry pot-pourri, the rose petals, geranium leaves, 
etc., are completely dried and then mixed with the same spices. 
To give an idea of the quantity of spice for a bulk equal to two 
thirds of a bushel, there would be of cloves, mace and cinnamon 
two ounces each; of coriander, allspice, gum styrax and gum 
benzoin, half an ounce each; and of violet powder half a 
pound, This proportion applies equally to both wet and dry 


pl ocesses. 


Mr. Benson or the Fellows of the Society of Antiquat will persuade them that 
they have committed an aet of vandalism in removing the venerable pew 

Phe people of North Lonsdale do not easily change their opinions, and in this case 
one of them thinks they will be right. But they are far from being irreverent 
nor are they ignorant May I also suggest that the pieturesque name tf 
S. Anthony-in-the-Fells is unknown to them We called the chureh Cartmel 
Fell Church, « 
of course, one of the chapelrics of Cartmel Priory Staveley in Cartmel, whic 
joins it, still calls its chureh S. Mary’s Chapel Ricnarp Wet late Viear 
of Cartmel) 


r, if we knew more, S. Anthony’s Chapel, Cartmel Vell It wa 


We are glad to give publicity to this letter, but ae not thereby induced 
to withdraw or modify the criticism which appeared in “ Country Notes.” 
Mr. Wells begs the question when he refers to the pews as being “of a 


bad period of church history.” It ought not to be claimed that any period i 
bad during which church furnishing developed on traditional line The tact 
remains that the church as “ restored” will represent the taste, or lack of it, of 
the viear, the committee and architect of 1911 If it is a pious thing to destroy 
the work (admitted by Mr. Wells to be venerable) of the eighteenth century 
churchmen, and to replace it by work of the twentieth century, the present 
restoration ” is a proper one, but not otherwise kp 
PHE THISTLE IN) FRANCI AND SCOTLAND 
fo tne Epitor or “ Country Lari 
SIK Phi first appearance ol the thisth on the eom ol Seotland 
Wa in J canine lV.’ time Curiously enough, the thisth ippear on 
the arms of many French town It would be an interestin quest tt 
try to find out if we adopted the Freneh emblem, or if they adopted our 
\ friend sug 


gests it may have entered Franee in 1423, when the Earl of 


Douglas was made Duke of Tourain I have in my possession a small oxidised 
box from Plombicres on which are both the thistle and the eross of Lorraine 
When the thistle was added to the double-armed ero I have been anable to 
discover In the tombs of the Dukes of Lorraine at Nance the double et 


appears ; but my informant, who had been there, was not then aware of the 
thistle being part of their insignia, or would have made it a special stud: tl 
thistle appears in the arms of the towns of Gannat and Nance, Phe followin 
is copied from * Les Armes des billes de France” Gannat éeartele, le premier 
et le quatri¢éme (argent, avec, un chardon montant de sinople fleuri de la 
gueule.” “ Naney coupé, le chef aux pleines armes de Lorraine, la points 


(argent 4 un chardon de sinople.” The Royal badge ot Seotland appeared 


in 1460, the Order of Bourbon im 1370, Phe Bourbon Order of the Thistle 
and Our Lady was instituted at Moulin in Bourbonnai The species called 
Silybum marianum, we are told, owed the white marking m its leave 
to the milk of the Virgin Mary, some of which fell thereon and left 


a white mark behind.—‘ Phrase and lable.’’) The thistle in green with 

white head figured largely in the collar and arms of this Order, with the 
motto “ Esperance.” In the insignia of the Seoteh Order the flower is green 
the collar, thistles and rue, on the mantle the flower of the thistle is of a reddisl 
colour Ihe thistle and rue as woven together in the collar of the Knights of 
the Thistle, may, according to Favine, be traced back to Charlemagne on 
his alliance with Achains As no order of chivalry can be traced to the 
ninth century, one would like to know what grounds he has got for hi 
tatement -—C. H. M. Jounstons 


SOUSING CHICKENS 


fo tur Eprror or “ Country Lips 
Sir,—A few days ago, passing through a farmyard, | noticed two urchins busy 
chasing some unfortunate poultry Phey succeeded in catching two hen 


which they had apparently marked down for capture, and, carrying them to a 
filthy pond in a corner of the yard, proceeded to duck them under the water 


| protested against what seemed a deliberate piece of cruelty, and was informed 


that it was the custom of the place to prevent the birds becoming broody I 


have never heard of it before, but if it is a universal custom in country place 
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the climbing tropa 
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jasmine tow, do very well on roof garden and so do canariensis and wleing.’ c A BADGER KILLED IN rH OPEN 














